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Here’s Ammunition for Your Campaign to Promote 





THE NEED FOR 
HOME FOOD 
PRESERVATION IS 
AS GREAT AS EVER 





Forecasts indicate world demands on our food supply will 
be as great this coming year as ever . . . if not greater. 
We must encourage homemakers to preserve as much food 
at home as possible. 

Let This Book Help You . . . You'll find it practical and 
thoroughly noncommercial. It has been approved by 
tecognized food preservation authorities. 


. tee 
DIRECTOR HOME ECONOMICS INSTITUTE 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. 
Hear Ted Malone, Mon. Tues. Wed. Evenings, Blue Network 





Plants in 25 Cities... 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 


MAY, 1945 





BETTER EATING 
NEXT WINTER 


* * * 


This 48-page Book, includes: 


CANNING 


Complete step-by-step pro- 
cedures for two approved 
canning methods . . . pressure 
canner and water bath. 


BRINING 


Complete directions and reci- 
pes for making sauerkraut and 
pickles. Practical... easy to 
follow. 


QUICK FREEZING 


Data on selection, preparation and 
packaging of foods for freezing. 





DEHYDRATING 


Complete step-by-step procedures 
and recipes for dehydrating both 
fruits and vegetables. 





WINTER STORAGE 


Principles and procedures for 
winter storage of fruits and vege- 
tables in cellars, pits and boxes. 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE DESK COPY TODAY 
ADDITIONAL COPIES AVAILABLE AT 5c EACH. USE COUPON BELOW 


Consumer Education Section, 426 East Fourth Street, 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio 


< 

| 

! 

Please send me a free desk copy of the HOME CANNING GUIDE. Als xtra | 
copies for classroom distribution, 5¢ each or $4.50 per hundred 
Name _ ae Saas 
Addres - sca val 
| 

Orga at = —— ea | 
! 

City i State a | 
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This is the eighth in a series of advertisements on food preparation. 


CLASSROOM AIDS TO HELP YOU TEACH THE 
IMPORTANCE OF CONTROLLED COOKERY 


ARLY in her cooking career every 

student becomes aware of the im- 
portance of controlled cookery—the art 
of heating foods just the right length 
of time, at the proper temperature, to 
bring out the finest in flavor, color, 
texture and nutritional value. 
@ @ Your pupils have learned, from 
classroom tests, that too intense a heat 
will toughen the protein of meat, fish 
and eggs...that too long a baking 
period will dry out cakes and pies and 
cookies. 


@ @ Nowhere is controlled cookery 
more important than in a modern food- 
packing plant, for the commercial 
canner must consider many factors in 





— 


Let Your Students Observe The Results of 
Controlled Cookery This Way 


putting up a product. For instance, the 
degree of heat necessary to insure per- 
fect preservation must be carefully 
controlled to retain the fresh flavor and 
natural appearance of a food. Texture 
also influences the selection of the cook- 
ing method —the composition and nutri- 
tive nature of certain foods necessitates 
careful regulation. 


@ @ Keeping a constant check on all 
these factors is a science with H. J. 
Heinz Company. In the Heinz Quality 
Control Department, a staff of skilled 
food technicians is constantly at work 
maintaining the uniformly high quality 
for which the 57 Varieties are famed. 


oem a 


& 


‘ * 
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@ @ Buy two cans of Heinz Oven-Baked 
Beans from different markets in your local- 
ity. Empty the contents of both cans into 
separate casseroles or bean pots. Bake in 
moderate ovens (375° F.) 1 hour. Have 
your students serve themselves spoonfuls 
from each bean pot. Examine the beans 
from both casseroles carefully. Note that 











Three-Way Test for Your Cooking Class 


the sauce on each is rich and smooth, a 
ripe-tomato red; the beans are perfectly 
plump, firm and mealy. Sample them and 
you will find both portions identical in 
taste and texture. For the baking of every 
jar of beans is carefully controlled by 
Heinz food technicians and chefs. 

























_SWEINZ 
BAKED BEANS 
aes g 


Shows The Importance of Cookery Control 





Open three cans of Heinz Oven-Baked 
Beans and place the contents of each 
in casseroles or bean pots. Oven-heat 
one pot in a medium oven (375° F.) 
for 1 hour. Bake the second pot in a 
low oven (300° F.) for 314 hours. Sub- 
ject the third pot to an intense heat 
(500° F.) for 1 hour. At the end of 


each baking period ask your students 
to note and compare the following 
items; general appearance, color, tex- 
ture and taste of the beans and sauce. 


They will find a marked contrast in 
the results as well as the appeal of 
these three different time-and-temper- 
ature combinations. 
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FOR 76 YEARS THE 57 VARIETIES HAVE FURTHERED 
THE ART OF GOOD EATING IN AMERICA 
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FREE For Your Classroom Use 
THIS COLORFUL MONTHLY 


8-PAGEK MAGAZINE SECTION 













Esther Kimmel, widely known 
home economist and editor of 
the Victory Homemaker. 
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1. An excellent (and much neglected) elementary lesson on “Ham ’n’ Eggs” in 
which Miss Kimmel offers a bright and timely answer to the meat shortage. 
2. From DU BARRY Patterns... a refreshing half dozen ideas for your Spring 
sewing classes. 

3. On Victory Canning... a fine classroom display piece. You can use it to 
mobilize this year’s Victory Gardeners. 
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Send Coupon On Page 303 For This Practical Help In Your Work 


The demand for hundreds of thousands of copies | Victory Homemaker in True Story every month. 
of the Victory Homemaker by home economists 


‘ The hi hi lorful i 
the nation over can be considered the perfect tne Ogee 


‘ : , section in Home Economics classes and study 

ttibute to American housewives everywhere. 

groups has been so well demonstrated the pub- 

for it is from American housewives in theirown _lishers of True Story are glad to continue the 

homes and kitchens that Miss Esther Kimmel, special arrangements to offer it (in reasonable 

Prominent Home Economist, obtains the un- quantities) to you free for the asking. For 
4 


Usual variety of material for her widely read special coupon, see page 303. 


More women depend exclusively on True Story Victory Homemaker than on any other magazine homemaking section. 
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BREAKFAST MUFFINS 


ur 
2 cups pastry og Hammer of 


2 Ar 
‘. er aren Baking Soda 
\% teaspoon salt 


spoons sugar 7” 
‘ nee” milk or buttermilk 


; set yespoons nig a sis 
i hen measure ‘ 
. _ ‘with the baking soda, salt 
ar. $ 
tl milk, well beaten *g& 
4 and melted shortening. 
Add liquid ingre 
i gredients. Stir 0 
dry ingredients are Cam 
4. Fill greased muffin tins “3 
, ke in hot oven. 
Rss milk or buttermilk a 
t available, 4 substitute m A 
ne made by placing 4 race . 
iyice or vine 
pricrsrsa fill to the —e —_ 
with sweet milk or dilute +g Pp 
crated milk, and sere well. 
t: 12 mufhns : 
Temp Ans F. Time: 20-25 min. 
emp.: 
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Practicalities 


AY already? Why, Easter was only 

yesterday, and now it’s time to think 
about summer clothes. Oh, for a climate 
that has no seasons, where time slips by 
gently with only an occasional birthday 
to mark its passage. 


+ 


During the past three war years, home- 
making departments like homes have 
been affected by the shortage of equip- 
ment and furnishings and this situation 
will probably continue to exist for some 
time. In the meantime, many teachers 
and pupils, working together, have be- 
come better acquainted with their pres- 
ent equipment, reorganized it for more 
efficient use and drafted plans for the 
purchase of new equipment as soon as 
it is available. In other words, equip- 
ment has been used as a material of 
instruction—as discussed in Marie Banks’ 
article on page 268. 


+ 


Teachers of junior high school cloth- 
ing classes often find disinterest if not 
active dislike expressed for clothing con- 
struction processes. The girls want to 
make something they can wear and they 
don’t much care how it’s put together. 
A solution to this problem is offered by 
Adele Columbia on pages 270 and 271. 
Mrs. Columbia used a natural interest 
in dolls to inspire her pupils to learn 
and enjoy using the basic sewing tech- 


niques. 
7 


History comes to life when a museum 
becomes the center of interest for de- 
signers, manufacturers and_ clothes- 
minded consumers. An example of this 
is the recent showing of museum in- 
spired fabrics and fashions at the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York City, as 
described on pages 272 and 273. 

A similar plan has been worked out 
in Boston where the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts placed a comprehensive cos- 
tume collection before designers who 
created modern costumes inspired by 
costumes of the past. 


+ 


As the attention of nutritionists is 
directed farther down the school scale, 
and grade schools place added emphasis 
on nutrition subject matter, there is 
great need for cooperation between 
home economics teachers and grade 
school teachers. Unfortunately many 
home economics teachers are over- 
worked with their regular schedule and 
many grade school teachers have had 
no nutrition training. Suggestions for 


meeting the situation and solving son 
of the problems are offered in two ar 
cles this month—Nutrition Thru’ {i 
Grades by Mary Lee Hurt and Worl 
shop for Teachers Untrained in Nut 
tion by Ruth Maxwell Palmer on pap 
274, 275 and 276. 


+ 


Now, when home economics studen 
in high schools and colleges are co 
templating graduation and wonderin 
what the future holds for them, is jus 
the time to present the play by Hel 
Taylor Spitze on page 277—A Hon 
Economics Career for Sue. 


aa 


Fourth in the series of cookery tec 
nique articles by Lily Haxworth Wallac 
is this month’s Standard Butter-Ty\y 
Cake on page 278. Look for A Ne 
Method of Cake Making scheduled {i 
the June issue. 

+ 


School lunches are not yet ideal bu 
they have improved a great deal durin 
the past few years and plenty of progres 
is foreseen in the near future. Scho 
lunch managers will be interested in th 
article by Martha McMillin on page 2/} 
the information about a school lun 
play and a school lunch yardstick 0 
page 299, as well as the monthly feat 
—Quantity Recipes for the School Lund 
—on page 307. The recipes this mont 
are for salads and salad dressings. Ther 
is also an interesting tale, Food for Ow 






























of our national 


problem. 
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The March issue of Practicat Howl 
Economics contained a two-page Period 
Furniture Chart, Part I of a series 
include English, French and Americal 
Period Furniture. Part II is presenti 
in this issue on pages 280 and 281. Pati 
III will appear in the June issue. Thet 
all three parts will be reprinted for sit 
in the fall. 
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Students, Be Smart is the advice give! 
by Juanita Wittenborn on page 2% 
It’s all about plans for making the mo 
of the rapidly approaching summe 
months when many schools are clost 
and young people have “leisure” tim 
Students will also be interested in Sut 
mer Project Reporting by Mildte 
Hawkins on page 300. Read the letter 
from Marilyn and Gracie used to repo" 
their summer clothing projects. 
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best recipe book, ‘‘Appetizing Recipes From when you see how to prepare carrots in whipped 
Canned Foods.”’ cream. Or how to make a spinach and carrot loaf. 


Send for your free copies NOW! It’s proving to Plus other ways of dressing up vegetables. 


be one of our most popular booklets. And you'll be writing us fan mail about it, when 
you find how convenient the new “pantry shelf” 
index is. Look in the pantry. See what you’ve got. 
Turn to the book. And there is what you can 
use it for. 


You'll also be intrigued by such low-point main 
dishes as oxtail noodle ring, New England clam 
chowder, meat salad mold, and a host of other 
tasty dishes. 

Well, we can’t tell you everything that’s in this 
book. But we promise you it’s a humdinger. Clip 


c. 4 the coupon below. Mail to us. We'll send back 
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News Notes 





HE present wide-spread employment 

of youth in this country is becoming 
increasingly a matter of nation-wide 
concern as more and more of these 
young people leave school permanently. 
This situation was foreseen last summer 
and a back-to-school movement organ- 
ized to meet it. This summer again 
many young people will be gainfully 
employed, and loathe to leave well-pay- 
ing jobs to return to school in the fall. 

Perhaps now is the time to start an 
educational program aimed toward help- 
ing the boys and girls planning on sum- 
mer jobs to realize that these jobs should 
be temporary and that it is important 
for their future and for that of their 
country that they continue their school- 
ing in the fall. 


Home-School Workshop 

The annual Iowa Conference on Child 
Development and Parent Education usu- 
ally held in Iowa City will not meet 
this June because of ODT travel restric- 
tions. There will be a five-day Work- 
shop in Home-School Cooperation, June 
14, 15, 16, 18 and 19, sponsored jointly 
by the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and the Iowa Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. The 
Workshop is designed both for students 
on campus and for others interested in 
this field, and carries one semester hour 
of credit. Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann will 
act as coordinator. Detailed information 
may be secured by writing the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


The Right Start 

Home economics students from seven 
colleges in the New York City Metro- 
politan area met at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, recently to hear 
addresses on the past, present and future 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The speakers included two past 
presidents and the current president of 
the Association. 

Professor Helen Judy Bond of Teach- 
ers College, AHEA president 1938-40, 
spoke on the heritage of the Association. 
Dr. Gladys Branegan of Hunter College, 
president 1940-42, spoke on current re- 
sponsibilities of home economists. Mrs. 
Dora Lewis of New York University in- 
dicated the challenge of the future in 
this expanding field. 

This meeting not only gave these stu- 
dents a perspective on the home eco- 
nomics field but also a stimulus to pro- 
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fessional achievement. One student was 
heard to remark on leaving, ““Now I can 
see a reason for joining the American 
Home Economics Association as soon as 
I graduate.” 


Summer Workshops 
University of Kentucky 


Three workshops of interest to home 
economists are scheduled for the sum- 
mer of 1945 at the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

The cannery workshop will be offered 
again this year from May 28 to June 9 
for those teachers who are to help with 
school-community canneries. 

A workshop on curriculum and evalu- 
ation, under the direction of Dr. Ivol 
Spafford, is planned for the period from 
June 11 to June 28. 

The third workshop is on child de- 
velopment and human relations, June 
29-July 18. Mrs. Rebecca O. Nelson, 
family life consultant for the Family 
Life Program of Toledo, is to assist the 
regular University staff. The Family 
Life Program in Toledo is an experi- 
ment in community planning, spon- 
sored by the U. S. Office of Education. 

In addition to these workshops there 
will be two additional courses: super- 
vision in home economics and methods 
of teaching home economics. 


Red Cross Teaching Guides 

Two teaching guides are being pre- 
pared by the American Red Cross to 
assist instructors of high-school and col- 
lege courses in home nursing. These 
guides, scheduled for use in fall classes, 
will provide specific suggestions for the 
conduct of class discussions, demonstra- 
tions and practice. 

The wartime shortage of physicians 
and professional nurses for care of civil- 
ians emphasizes the urgency of more ex- 
tensive home nursing instruction for all 
potential homemakers. 


“The Consumer Speaks’’ 

The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation is undertaking a nation-wide sur- 
vey for the purpose of determining what 
information consumers want on labels. 
State home economics committees are 
being recruited to lead discussions 
called, “The Consumer Speaks”. The 
first discussion groups will be on cloth- 
ing, followed by food products and 
household equipment. The expressions 
of consumer opinion will then be sum- 
marized and sent to State chairmen, and 
thence to the national headquarters. 


Dates to Remember 
May 1—May Day 
May 1—Child Health Day 
May 13—Mother’s Day 
May 14—Seventh War Loan Drive Starts 
May 20—Citizenship Recognition Day 
May 30—Decoration Day 


June 11-July 18— Inter-American Life 
Workshop, Peabody College 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 15-18—Meeting of executive board 
of the AHEA 

June 17—Father’s Day 

July 2-7—National Educational Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting of executive 
officers. (Tentative) 


July 4—Independence Day 





Principles of Planning 
The Homemaking Department 


The home economics teacher who is 
planning a new homemaking depart- 
ment or the remodeling of a homemak- 
ing department will find many helpful 
suggestions and good ideas in a booklet 
recently issued by the University of Illi- 
nois. This 28-page booklet, written by 
Anna Belle Robinson, Associate in 
Home Economics Education, and Wil- 
liam Hunt Scheick, Associate Professor 
of Architecture, presents plans for an 
“ideal” “Homemaking Department” 
from which deviations can be made to 
meet the needs of different communities. 
The illustrative sketches, drawn to scale, 
are particularly fine. Included are an 
entry and clothing storage section, a liv- 
ing center, discussion center, main room, 
unit kitchens, service center and multi- 
purpose unit. Much valuable incidental 
information is supplied throughout. 

Copies of this publication may be ob- 
tained from the University of Illinois, 
Office of Publication, 358 Administra 
tion Building, Urbana, Illinois. The 
price is 35 cents per copy. 


Important Notice 


There will be no July-August issue of 
PRACTICAL HoME Economics this suml- 
mer since this issue is usually devoted to 
a report of the proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association con 
vention which is not being held this 
year. Instead, the editorial pages which 
usually appear in the July-August issue 
will be distributed throughout the re 
mainder of the year. 
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T.... miniature mannequins, FASHIONDOLS, which de- 
WRITE . ; . . ' 
signers like Schiaparelli and Elizabeth Hawes adopted long ago, are sweeping 
TODAY : ; “cer ; NO, ie en 
the progressive clothing classes in leading universities and high-schools from 
for quantity coast to coast. For it’s literally child’s play to design and make dresses, suits, 
discount and coats, lingerie and hats on the FASHIONDOL. 


Teacher 
Leaflet 


Beginners eagerly use our simplified patterns to cut, sew and finish miniature 
fashions; while advanced students can design and make a whole wardrobe in 
the time required for one life-size dress. Every sewing class should possess a group 


Use Coupon. 
of FASHIONDOLS for special sewing projects, as well as for exhibition purposes. 











Other Sets: 

No. 102: 122” MANNEQUIN (dressed, with 
>painted base). Price: $1.98, Contents: four Sim- 
plicity Patterns; material for a dress; tape meas- 
iure; Simplicity’s full size Sewing Book. 


No. 103: 12%” MANNEQUIN (dressed, with 
painted base). Price: $2.79. Contents: four Sim- 
plicity Patterns; fabric for a dress; thimble, thread, 
tape measure, needle book, dress trimming; Sim- 
plicity’s full size Sewing Book. 


No. 302: 15” MANNEQUIN (dressed, with 
painted base). ‘“‘TROU-SEW SET.” Price. $6.95. 
Contents: white satin and the Simplicity Pattern 
for wedding dress; bouquet and tulle for veil, five 
other Simplicity Patterns; thimble, thread, tape 
measure, needle holder, seam binding; cloth-cov- 
ered dress form with flower print, standard; Sim- 
plicity’s full size Sewing Book. 


No. 401: 20” MANNEQUIN (with painted base). 
Price: $6.95. Contents: Simplicity basic pattern 
with 5 extra styles; Simplicity’s full size Sewing 
Book; thimble, tape measure, needle holder. 


No. 601: MINIATURE HATMAKER SET. Price 
$1.98. Contents: three Simplicity Patterns; model 
of young girl’s head; three Simplicity Hat pat- 
terns; Simplicity’s ‘‘Hints for Young Designers.” 





Prices range from $1.39 to $9.95. 


FASHIONDOL 


No. 301: 15° MANNEQUIN (with painted base). Price: $3.98. Contents Distributors for 


three Simplicity Patterns; fabric for a dress; thimble, thread, tape, 


LATEXTURE PRODUCTS, Inc. 
17 Rose Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


needle holder, dress trimming; Simplicity's full size Sewing Book; dec- 


orated dress form with standard 
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Practical Book Reviews 





Laboratory Manual for 
General Bacteriology 


University of Minnesota 

W. B. Saunders Company 

Price $1.00 Pp. 54 1945 

This manual, designed for use by gen- 
eral students receiving their first con- 
centrated instruction in_ bacteriology, 
has been in use in mimeographed form 
for a number of years in the Depart- 
ment of Bacteriology and Immunology 
at the University of Minnesota. Its aim 
is to give the student a broad view of 
the field with introductions to various 
types of microorganisms and an under- 
standing of staining, morphology and 
physiology. Pathogenic and applied as- 
pects are also discussed. The exercises 
can be adapted to either one quarter or 
semester courses. Space is left for hand 
notes and for answering the questions 
at the end of each exercise. 


Favorite Recipes of 
North Carolina 


N. Carolina Dept. of Agriculture 
Marketing Division, Raleigh 
Price $.50 Pp. 128 


This colorful cook book is dedicated 
to the North Carolina dairy industry 
and to the women of that State who 
have contributed age-old recipes here- 
tofore only in the conversational stage. 
For instance, Hush Puppies — so-called 
because they were once thrown to dogs 
to stop them from whining—are fried 
batter cakes of cornmeal, usually eaten 
with a fish course. Other delicious 
recipes to come out of the South are 
barbecued and smothered chicken, hot 
breads and sweet potato pie. The book 
is spiral-bound so that it will lie open 
flat while in use. Recipes are legible 
and easy to follow. 


How to Make and Trim 
Your Own Hats 


By Vee Powell 

Journal of Living Pub. Corp. 

Price $1.00 Pp. 92 

Here are complete instructions with 
illustrated patterns for calots, straws, 
sailors, half-hats, pillboxes, off-the-face 
brims, jockey hats, snoods, Dutch bon- 
nets, knitted and crocheted hats. Modes 
of the day and trends, including basic 


styles or “classics”, are presented for the” 


practical 

maker. 
The author warns the beginner not to 

become discouraged with her first few 


amateur designer and _ hat 
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\af 


attempts, that practice will enable her 
to make a hat out of anything or prac- 
tically nothing. However, unless she 
plans to make a quantity of hats con- 
tinuously and can afford to discard a 
reasonable number of “attempts”, it is 
best to start by re-styling old hats already 
on hand and not changing their original 
style too much. Although this book is 
primarily for beginners, there are a good 
many ideas and suggestions here for the 
more practiced milliner. 

It is unfortunate that no directory of 
millinery supply houses is given since 
many of the materials needed are hard 
to get in towns and small cities. The 
would-be hat maker may also be dis- 
appointed to find that some of the milli- 
nery supplies suggested here are war 
casualties. —B.J.D. 


Developing a Student Guidance 
Program in an _ Instructional 
Department by Dorothy D. Scott, 


Winona L. Morgan and Ruth T. Leh- 
man has been published by the Ohio 
State University Press for 50 cents a 
copy. 

The School of Home Economics at 
the Ohio State University, recognizing 
that a more adequate guidance program 
for its students was needed, instituted a 
program for student guidance reported 
in this 65-page booklet. This program 
is the result of several years of study 
and experimentation. The report covers 
the contribution of the instructional 
staff to student guidance, the organiza- 
tion for departmental gudiance, the pro- 
gram in action with procedures and 
materials used, and a summary with con- 
clusions. The appendices includé.sam- 
ple materials and forms developed for 
use at the University, an outline of the 
home economics orientation course and 
samples of tests and inventories used. A 
short bibliography of helpful books and 
monographs is also provided. 





Making the Most of Meats i 
Industrial Feeding is a 29-page 


manual containing fundamental info. 
mation on the preparation, use and car 
of meats, including 100-portion and 5) 
portion recipes for meat extenders and 
meat alternates. This publication ws 
in press when the Office of Price Ad. 
ministration changed ration point value 
on January 1, 1945; therefore, refer 
ences to point values of certain utility 
beefs should be interpreted in terms of 
current ration point values. Copies of 
this pamphlet are available upon r 
quest from the Industrial Feeding Pro 
grams Section, War Food Administr 
tion, Office of Supply, 150 Broadway 
New York 7, New York. 


Enriched Bread by Gertrude Aw 
tin, contains facts about enriched breat 
and rolls, a brief history of enrichment, 
the present status of the program as it 
pertains to the baking industry and 
tables for dietary calculations. Copie 
are available upon request from the 
American Institute of Baking, 113 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


New Editions 


Food Service in Institutions, 
by Bessie Brooks West and LevVelle 


Wood, published by John Wiley ahd 
Sons in 1938, was reviewed in the Octo 
ber PracticaL HoME Economics of that 
year. The new edition just off the pres 
has been enlarged from the original 54 
pages to 599. The subject matter has 
been modernized and expanded to in- 
clude the most recent information on 
such topics as meat extenders, frozen 
foods and dehydrated foods. Greate! 
emphasis has been given also to pe! 
sonnel and labor problems and to thé 
legal aspects of food services. 

The book is still in three sections: 
Quantity Foods; the Organization and 
Administration of Food Services; Equip- 
ment for Food Services—Its Selection 
Operation and Care. The appendix 
gives a suggested course outline includ 
ing problems for laboratory assignments 


The Complete Book of Home 
Canning by Demetria M. Taylor wa 


first published in April, 1943, and 1 
viewed in the July-August issue of PRAC 
TICAL HoME Economics. The preset! 
new edition is being offered at the pop: 
lar price of $1.00, exactly half of the 
original price—and a bargain if we evel 
saw one. 
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BOMBER 


Turret for TBM-2 
Avenger Torpedo Bomber 


Samson Auvtomotic 
Heating Pad 


WERE AUTOMATIC 
HEATING PADS 


SAMSON UNITED COULD SUPPLY 
MORE THAN 350,000 A MONTH 


The Avenger Torpedo Bomber is playing a vital 
role in the successful operations of our naval 
task forces. 

Samson United is proud to be building a very 
important part of this plane—the highly compli- 
cated power Turret. In so doing, Samson has not 
only met the strict specifications of a critical cus- 
tomer... the United States Navy... but 
for nearly three years has reached or 
exceeded production quotas. 

The tremendous output of just this one 
war item is ample proof that Samson 
could, if required, supply more than 





a 








350,000 Automatic Heating Pads each month..: 
pads that include such patented features as 3 
FIXED HEATS with 4 Safety Controls on each 
heat. ' 

As soon as Uncle Sam gives the green light 
to volume peacetime manufacture, SAMSON 
patented-method Heating Pads will be produced 
in quantities sufficient to meet the needs 
of those who look to you for quality 
e’2ctrical appliances. And they will be 
even finer in construction and opera- 
tion because of the extra knowledge 
gained from precision wartime work. 
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SAMSON UNITED CORPORATION, ROCHESTER 10, N.Y._SAMSON UNITED OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 
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Equipment—a savensas oF mstaucrios 


By Marie Banks 


Supervisor of Home E ies Ed jon, 


New York State 





UCH has been written about the 

selection of equipment for the 

home economics department, the 
working heights, the unit arrangements, 
but comparatively little has been writ- 
ten about the value of equipment as a 
material of instruction. That is the pur- 
pose of this article—to show the value of 
using equipment and space from an 
experimental point of view. Equipping 
a home economics department can be as 
much a part of the instructional pro- 
gram as making a pie or planning a 
wardrobe. 

Although it is not possible to pur- 
chase much if any new equipment now, 
we can all re-evaluate our present de- 
partments and equipment and plan for 
future building changes and equipment 
additions. We can rearrange the equip- 
ment we now have for greater conveni- 
ence and efficiency and plan adequate 
storage space in relation to specific 
needs. By “we” I mean all concerned 
in the development of a functioning 
program in homemaking. 

The following true stories explain 
what some teachers have been doing and 
are doing along these lines. 

Teacher A was unable to completely 
furnish a new homemaking department 
before school opened. Instead of re- 
garding this as a handicap, she saw it 
as an opportunity for real class experi- 
ence in room planning. The general 
layout of the department and some of 
the larger pieces of equipment together 
with the electrical and gas connections 
had to be agreed upon before school 
started. However, when school opened, 
all of the pupils in the homemaking 
classes participated in completing the 
plans. The eleventh and twelfth grade 
pupils studied the layout and decided 
on the furnishings and equipment most 
needed which could be purchased with 
the money allotted. This group studied 
kitchen arrangements and their own 
unit kitchens, placing equipment so that 
it would be most convenient. The tenth 
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Homemaking students at Norwich High, New York, in planning their department 


with their teacher, set aside the 


‘grade pupils chose the color scheme and 


assisted in selecting the living room fur- 
niture. The ninth grade pupils planned 
the best uses of the storage areas, build- 
ing and adding greatly needed vertical 
and horizontal files. The seventh and 
eighth grade pupils made the selection 
of small equipment such as kitchen cut- 
lery, pots and pans. As the year pro- 
gressed and throughout succeeding years, 
all of these pupils took a great pride in 
their department and were most inter- 
ested in evaluating their purchases after 
a period of use. Four years later an- 
other teacher with other pupils was us- 
ing the plans which Teacher A and her 
pupils had made for purchasing lino- 
leum for the kitchen area. 

In another school, before the war, 
Teacher B and her pupils were plan- 
ning for the new department they were 
to have the following year. Considering 
their class needs, it was agreed that a 
discussion area and a _ business area 
should be included as well as kitchen 
units. A committee of pupils together 
with their teachers and school admin- 
istrator met with a committee of parents 
to discuss the convenience of the equip- 
ment arrangement for the planned unit 
kitchens. These parents from their own 
experience gave many practical sugges- 
tions as to the relative placement of 
various pieces of equipment as well as 
suggestions for working heights. 

A committee from the classes accom- 
panied the teacher to a nearby college 
to try out these arrangements. The col- 


corner pictured above as a discussion center 


lege home management specialist had 
screened off a space to represent one of 
the unit kitchens and had set up pack 
ing boxes built to represent the various 
pieces of equipment. A time and motion 
study was made by the pupils to find 
the best possible arrangement for the 
small equipment. On the basis of this 
study, suitable working heights were de- 
cided. The pupils were very much in- 
terested in discovering some of the ways 
in which heights can be varied through 
using pull-out boards or through placing 
a board on top of a working surface 
otherwise too low for taller pupils. 

In this case, too, in order that future 
pupils might have the opportunity to 
make similar studies, it was decided to 
maintain a “skeleton kitchen”. ‘This 
kitchen included only a stove and a 
sink. It was the plan of the teacher and 
the pupils that future pupils might 
make various kitchen arrangements, us- 
ing old cabinets bought in second-hand 
stores or building the cabinets from 
packing boxes or discarded lumber. 
After the pupils had used these cabinets 
4or the remainder of the school year, 
they could be given to a needy family 
or knocked down for re-use by classes 
the following year. 

In still another school where there 
were no cabinets except tall storage 
cabinets with no working surfaces, the 
pupils added a working surface to the 
old cabinets and built shelving space it- 
cluding step-shelves, half-shelves and 
vertical and horizontal file shelves. The 
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eacher reported that through this school 
experience many pupils became inter- 
eted in improving their home kitchen 
cabinets and storage facilities. 

Many years ago a Chinese philosopher 
wrote a canon on the “function of the 
non-existent” — meaning space. And 
pace is still a problem of concern to 
most teachers. There are few home- 
making departments with adequate stor- 
ae space and adaptable working space. 
Both are essential to an orderly, attrac- 
tive department. In fact, some teachers 
fel that partitions for the home eco- 
nomics department should be of a type 
which can be folded back in order that 
the space in homemaking rooms may be 
made more adaptable and used more 
adequately. 

Often teacher and pupils together can 
plan the more efficient use of space. 
One class which objected to having sew- 
ing machines out at all times because it 
made the homemaking room look “un- 
homelike” planned storage space for 
them. Of the six machines in the de- 
partment, two were placed at either end 
of the couch as end tables, two were 
nlled into the storage room and two 
were stored in cabinet spaces especially 
built for them. The tops of these cabi- 
net spaces served as space for books and 
decorative objects. The doors were 
grilled fronts opening clear to the floor. 
since such cabinets do not require or 
permit a door sill, they can be made 
eparate and movable and thus used to 
change the appearance of the room. 

Another class, in planning for storage 
pace, listed the various articles for 
which space needed to be provided, indi- 





cating the most practical position ot 
such space as follows: 

1. Pupils’ coats, books and other ma- 
terials not needed in class . . . space near 
entrance to the department. 

2. Pupils’ uniforms and aprons. . . 
hanging space near work units. 

3. Pupils’ supplies and equipment 
needed for classwork individual 
storage space in easily accessible area. 

4, Work-bench and materials used in 
refinishing and decorating furniture, 
and furniture in the process of being 
refinished . . . space isolated from other 
activities to eliminate disturbances such 
as noise, odors of refinishing fluids, etc. 

5. Large flat illustrative material, 
such as charts, maps, posters, colored 
paper, pictures and swatches of mate- 
rial . . . horizontal or vertical multiple 
shelves. 

6. Illustrative material such as vases, 
china and decorative units . . . space 
on narrow shelves planned for different 
height objects. 

7. Departmental records and illustra- 
tive material . . . space that may be 
locked. 

8. Teacher’s personal teaching mate- 
rials . . . space that may be locked. 

9. Extra tables and chairs . . . space 
where easily available but not conspicu- 
ous. 

10. Seldom used kitchen supplies and 
equipment . . . high or low storage space 
near kitchen unit. 

These storage needs were discussed 
with an architect who drew up detailed 
plans. Pupils participated in deciding 





Space and Equipment Provide Learning Experiences 


Room space, storage space, equipment and furnishings should be deter- 
mined by the present or possible school enrollment in home economics, 
the service expected of the homemaking center, the present community 


living conditions, and the standards attainable by the majority of homes 


in the community. 


convenience and efficiency. 


well as a learning unit. 


must take initial responsibility. 





Whether the homemaking department is set up in an all-purpose room, a 
two-, three- or more-room unit, or in a cottage or remodeled house, 
there should be adequate planned storage space. 


Homemaking students should feel that the equipment in the homemaking 
center is not static but may be rearranged if deemed advisable for greater 


The homemaking department should provide space for a social center as 


The improvement of space and equipment facilities of the homemaking 
department should be planned on a long-time basis with parents as well 
as pupils sharing with the school administrator and the teachers who 
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whether or not the storage spaces al- 
lotted would be satisfactory by measur- 
ing articles to be stored and checking 
measurements against those planned by 
the architect. 

There is no such thing as a “perfect” 
homemaking department. If we believe 
that a homemaking department should 
be like a home, then it will be subject 
to change. Families do not buy all of 
their equipment at one time, but rather 
add pieces from time to time as the need 
arises or as money is available. A similar 
procedure in the school means long-time 
planning by the school administrator, 
the home economics teachers and the 
pupils. It means that homemaking 
budgets should be made to include 
planned yearly additions of equipment. 
It means that all classes should have a 
part in planning the selection and the 
use of homemaking equipment. Such 
long-time plans, if sound, can be car- 
ried through even though there be 
changes of personnel. 

To summarize, the value of equip- 
ment, like money, depends not so much 
on the amount as on the way in which 
it is used. 


The value of portable equipment is 
illustrated by this scene from a grade 
school in northern New York State. An 


old washstand was converted into a 
mobile kitchen by the Home Economics 
Department at Plattsburg State Teach- 
ers College for use by elementary school 
children as a food preparation center 
in their various classrooms. Note the 
combination of horizontal and vertical 
shelves, the use of the inside of the 
door and the right side of the stand as 
racks for hanging the small equipment. 
A rack across the backboard holds sea- 
sonings. Working surface height and ar- 
rangement are planned for small cooks 
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First Prize 





Second Prize 





Third Prize 


Winners in the doll dressing contest 
were selected by four well qualified 
local judges—Catherine Regan, Mary 
Farrell, Leonard Goldblatt and Max 


Goldstein. Three are shown at right 
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A Doll to Dress 


VERY girl in the world likes to dress 

dolls. That phase of femininity is 

as ageless as history. The six-year-old 
chops at cloth with large shears and 
stitches with enormous needle, but her 
satisfaction is as real as though the prod- 
uct were a work of art. Older sisters 
also enjoy creating costumes for their 
dolls and, with the advantage of in- 
creased experience, often produce very 
acceptable garments. On the whole, 
however, this method of creative sewing 
is haphazard at best, for most dolls are 
poorly shaped and difficult to manage, 
and fitting is nearly an impossibility. 

Imagine, then, the delight of the girl 
of today in being able to have a doll to 
dress, who looks like her, who has a 
well-proportioned figure, who comes 
equipped with a heavy base upon which 
she can stand solidly while clothes are 
fitted, and who also has patterns de- 
signed especially for her! 

But, wait, I’m getting ahead of my 
story. Last fall, while searching for a 
more stimulating way to present a unit 
on costume design to my ninth graders, 
I decided to use this interest in dolls as 
a starting point. Thanks to my coupon- 
cutting instinct, I knew where to ordei 
a group of model dolls in three heights 
—twelve, fifteen and twenty inches. 

Before the models arrived we studied 
the basic rules of costume design and 
laid the groundwork for working with 
line, design and color. Also, before they 
arrived, I divided the class into three 
groups—the petite, the average and the 


By Adele G. Columbia 


Port Washington Junior High School, New York Sta, 


tall. I knew that if I waited to do thi 
until after the girls saw the models tha 
I should have difficulty in persuading 
each type to dress her type model. It is 
human nature to want something diffe 
ent and I felt the value of the unit }a 
in self application. 

It was an exciting day when the pad. 
age was delivered. The girls were » 
enthusiastic over the doll models tha 
the idea for a fashion show contest wa 
born spontaneously. Each group would 
design a dress or suit which would be 
suitable for a junior miss to wear to 
school. The basis for the contest would 
be the practical application of the prin- 
ciples they had learned relative to type 
of fabric, line, style, color and pattem 
of material which would produce the 
best costume for each group’s own figure 
problems. 

Three weeks was the time limit sé 
for the contest. The class met daily for 
forty-five minute periods so they figured 
that that would give ample time in 
which to plan and fashion their “cre: 
tions”. Each group elected a chairman 
to manage its affairs, and the chairmen 
then met to plan the committees for 
staging, for publicity, for judges and for 
refreshments on the “judgment day”. 

The girls went as a group to buy their 
materials. Each girl within each group 
volunteered to make one or more ga 
ments, depending upon the amount 
work involved. The models were to be 
completely dressed from undies 0 
pocketbook and beanie and, since ead 
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group ranged from six to eight girls, 
there were enough articles of wearing 
apparel to make it possible for each girl 
to share in the responsibility. 

Excitement ran high the last three 
days of the contest with many final 
stitches to be taken and plans for the 
staging to be made, but the girls had 
worked well and the final day found 
everything in readiness. 

The exhibition took place in one of 
the home economics rooms which had 
been made festive with flowers and an 
attractive tea table. The models were 
staged on a large table with shadow 
boxes of uniform size for background. 
Miniature accessories and drapery were 
placed to complement the costumes 
which presented such an attractive ap- 
pearance that many of the girls wanted 
to copy the designs in dresses for them- 
selves. 

The judges who had been invited to 
make the final selection were local pco- 
ple, ones the class felt to be outstanding 
in their fields. They chose four in all— 
two men and two women—a buyer ol 
‘teen-age styles, a local retail fabric 
merchant, a member of the junior high 
school faculty and the art instructor of 
the junior high school. 

The judges were to observe certain 
points in a score card developed by the 
dass members: 


Originality in the use of material .. 25 
Stability of design for purpose ... 15 
Color harmony ..... Re re 10 
Application of principles of dress 
design and scale of pattern to fig- 


Bik ie GW wii es SG as ee aa 35 
Mekmanship ........00. eee 15 
100 


After many tense moments of delib- 
eration, the judges announced that they 
had selected the fifteen-inch doll as the 
winner of the first prize. Her costume 
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conformed to more of the required 
points upon which they based their 
judgment. 

The winner was dressed in a navy 
blue and. white jerkin outfit—navy blue 
wool skirt, navy and white tiny cnecked 
jerkin, white blouse and red beanie. To 
complete her costume, she wore over her 
shoulders a navy blue coat bound with 
bias bands of the blue checked material 
and carried a red draw-string bag. 

The judges’ second choice was the 
twelve-inch model which was dressed in 
a light blue jumper skirt and tiny blue 
and white polka dot long-sleeved blouse. 

The twenty-inch model wore a jerkin 
suit of brown and white check with an 
aqua blouse. The skirt was cut on the 
bias with an inverted pleat front and 
back. A tiny off-the-face hat of brown 
broadcloth stitched in aqua completed 


Fu Pye tes 


her costume except for accessories. 
The chairman of the judges in an- 
nouncing the winners said, “It was ex 
tremely difficult to make our choice be- 
cause the dresses were all so well planned 
and made. The basis of all good dress 
design, however, is proportion and we 
four agreed that the relationship be- 
tween the pattern of the dress and of 
the material chosen was most pleasant 
on the fifteen-inch model. You girls are 
to be congratulated upon your fine 
sense of color and balance and upon 
your high standard of workmanship.” 
At the conclusion of a unit every 
teacher, either consciously or sub-con- 
sciously, tests the value of the work for 
her students. I definitely felt that this 
contest had many educational benefits. 
In addition to being a worthwhile pro- 
(Concluded on page 286) 





Winners of the first prize for design- 
ing and making a costume suitable for 
a junior high school girl to wear to 
school were photographed by Lyman A. 
Langdon, principal of Port Washington 
Junior High School, after the award. 
They are, in the usual order, Olga 
Baier, Daphne Ruhlmann, Joan Park, 
Carmella Laucella, Cecelia Noga and 
Pauline Tomasky with winning model 


Tea was served by members of the 
homemaking class following the judg- 
ing of the dolls’ costumes. Elaine Allen 
poured, while Cecelia Noga, Catherine 
Dietz and Marian Baker served. The 
girls planned all details for their tea- 
exhibit, including invitations, refresh- 
ments, flowers and table service. All 
photos on this 
cover photo were taken by Mr. Langdon 


page as well as the 
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Museum Inspirqat 


STRIKING example of cooperation possible B: 
A among the creators of fabrics, the designers of . 

gowns and the American museums is seen in the 
recent showing of American fabrics and fashions at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. 
For this showing, the designers of both fabrics and 
gowns utilized objects in the Museum's collection for 
their style sources. 

The project, which resulted in the creation of 
thirty-two new fabrics, designed into thirty-four 
gowns, was initiated last May under the direction 
of Lee Simonson. It is not a new idea; such a union 
of effort has long been the practice of the weavers 
and the haute couture of France where the public 
art collections are drawn upon for ideas and stimm 
lation. 

Although the American designers used museum 
objects ranging in date from a_ pre-dynasti¢ 
Egyptian pottery jar of 3600 B. C. to a modem 
wrought iron cock, the resulting fabrics are mod- 
ern, wearable designs. Equally modern are the 
gowns designed from these fabrics. 






















The idea for this red and white print on deep navy 
blue formal satin was suggested to André Flory by 
an engraving of birds in a renaissance book of 
embroidery designs. The fabric of Bemberg rayon | 
by Catoir Silk Company was made into a crisp two- 
piece afternoon frock by Delmar Mayehoff of Bass 





A facsimile of the lime-stone 
head of Queen Nephretite, 
fourteenth century, B. C., 
found at el Amarneh, Egypt, 
was used as source material 
for a fabric design by Fritzi 
Reckendorf. Her adaptation 
of the necklace pattern in 
identical colors on Enka 
rayon crepe inspired the eve- 
ning gown at the right by Jo Copeland of Patullo Modes, Inc. 
This short evening gown has a square bare-shouldered decolleté, 
with separate adjustable scarf. A photograph cannot do jus- 
tice to the beauty of the material in its rich coloring 
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A German wheellock pistol of about 1580 was the source 
of Zue Martin’s design interpreted above in an Onondaga 
fabric of duPont rayon crepe. The design, which employs 
the circular motives on the pistol, is printed in bright 
green and lobster on a white background. Clare Potter 
of Charles Nudelman, Inc., used the fabric in a smooth 
one-piece dinner pajama, slightly up-at-the-ankle length, 
with matching sandals. The accessories include heavy 
gold bracelets, lapel pin and clip for the new hair-do 













Brook Cadwallader, fabric manufacturer and designer, is 
responsible for this lively multi-colored flower design on 
a white background crepe. His inspiration was the famous 
Woman with Chrysanthemums painting by Degas. The 
fabric was made into a completely unadorned summer after- 
noon frock, revealing the full color harmony of the print, 
by Eva Rosencrans of Nettie Rosenstein, Inc. The skirt, 
bodice and slim sleeves are subtly draped to give full- 
ness without detracting from the slender figure-fitting 
lines. The matching bag is also by Rosenstein. A_three- 
strand pearl choker is the only accessory worn by the model 
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By Mary Lee Hurt 


Supervising Teacher in Home Economics 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 


O sang the nutrition first graders in 

the Rockford, Michigan, schools dur- 

ing a lesson on better food habits 
brought to them by the Homemaking 
II class. Girls in this class, as a part of 
their study of foods and nutrition, de- 
cided to make a survey of food habits 
throughout the grade school and then 
to develop some lessons which would 
help to improve nutrition habits in each 
grade. 

Under the supervision of Margaret 


Nutri 


Cows give milk, goats give milk, 
We drink milk, we do. 

Miss Williams drinks milk, too 
Why shouldn’t you? 


Stanton, homemaking teacher, and Vir- 
ginia Hetzman and Evelyn Crawford, 
student teachers from Michigan State 
College, the girls in the class divided 
themselves into seven committees to 
work with the grades from kindergarten 
through the elementary school. 

First came the task of finding out what 
the children habitually ate, so each 
committee needed to develop a method 
which would be usable for the specific 
level with which it was working. After 
conferring with the grade teachers, the 
committees proceeded as follows: For 
the kindergarten children, they made a 
set of pictures of foods which they used 


tion Thru’ The Grades 


in checking the number of children who 
had eaten those particular dishes or sim. 
ilar ones the day before. For the first 
and second grade children the comnit- 
tee had outlines of various foods mime. 
ographed and asked the children to color 
those which they had eaten the day be. 
fore. The third and fourth graders col. 
ored outlines of little men for each food 
group in the columns, “I had _ none’, 
“I had some”, “I had enough”. The 
upper two grades checked on “Basic 
Seven” lists of foods those which they 
had eaten the day before. 

The results of this checking showed 
that there were quite a number of chil- 
dren who did not drink enough milk, 
eat enough whole grain cereals, or have 
enough fruits and vegetables in their 
diets. The committees then set to work 
to plan a good lesson to be taught each 
grade, again conferring with the grade 
school teachers to be sure that their 


A Workshop for Teachers Untrain 


Ruth Maxwell Palmer 


Graduate Student at 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 


two purposes in the lives of grade 

children, It should give them a way 
of evaluating food with respect to its 
importance in health and growth and it 
should initiate an appreciation of a 
scientific approach to unsolved prob- 
lems. What can a home economics 
teacher do to help the grade teacher, 
untrained in nutrition, to reach these 
goals? 


T« study of nutrition should serve 
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One of the kindest things she could 
do would be to induce her to spend a 
summer term in a Nutrition Workshop 
such as was given last summer at West 
Virginia University.* 

This workshop was designed especially 
for the elementary grade teacher who 
felt the need of knowledge of nutrition 
and how to teach it. In a period of nine 
weeks it aimed to give a condensed ver- 
sion of nutrition information usually 





* This Nutrition Workshop will be offered again 
in the summer of 1946. It is not being offered 
this year due to lack of teaching personnel and 
the high cost of a Workshop in terms of per- 
sonnel required. 





requiring a whole semester of study and 
to show its application in the school 
room. Most of the workshop members 
were without previous nutrition train- 
ing so that the technical aspects 
grounded in biochemistry were passed 
over lightly. The mornings were de- 
voted to a broad survey of food and its 
function in nourishment. The finer 
points of metabolism were not empha- 
sized, but the practical classification of 
foods as to their especial nutritive values 
was stressed. 

After many groans and much burning 
of midnight oil the student-teachers 
came out of that class convinced that it 
was the hardest course they had ever 
had, and the most valuable. They had 
a rule-of-thumb, working knowledge 
which they could use in planning diets 
supplying the proper amounts of cl 
ories, proteins, minerals and_ vitamins 
according to the basic requirements of 
different ages and weights. The trail 


Grade teachers in the nutrition workshop 
at West Virginia University watched Mrs. 
Edith Glenn demonstrate a method of 
weighing rats to a group of wide-eyed 
pupils of the fourth to sixth grades 
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ideas were suitable for each grade. 

For the kindergarten children, the 
girls made up a story about a cow, and 
told it as they showed a picture of the 
cw, explaining how much milk she 

ve and how many glasses children 
should drink each day. 

The first and second graders were 
told stories about cows, dairies, chickens, 
eggs, etc., illustrated by pictures. The 
children were encouraged to tell their 
experiences. The first graders were 
taught the song above to the tune of 
‘Mairzy Doats”. ‘The second graders 
ang their song, “Jolly and Strong”, to 
the tune of “Little Brown Jug”. 


JOLLY AND STRONG 


Eat an egg every day, 

Eggs are good every way 

Eggs will make you very strong 

Eat an egg, and you won’t go 
wrong, 


Chorus 


Ha, ha, ha, you and me 
Jolly and strong you bet we'll be. 


Drink some milk every day 

Milk is good, doctors say, 

Milk makes teeth pearly white, 
Makes them glitter in the night. 








en 


Nutrition 


ing, of course, was not so thorough as is 
given in regular nutrition classes, but it 
provided an over-all view, clarifying the 
high spots and offering tantalizing 
glimpses into interesting paths for 
further study and exploration. 

The morning work was only a part of 
the workshop schedule. In the afternoon 
there was a demonstration nutrition 
dass for children from the fourth to the 
sixth grade, taught by an excellent ele- 
mentary teacher. Here the student-teach- 
ats could see the subject matter they 
were learning in the morning, scaled to 
pupil level, actually put across. They 
could also see a wide variety of tech- 
niques and devices and could make a 
comparative study of their values. 

The pivot of interest, both with the 
children of the demonstration class and 
the student-teachers, was an experiment 
with rats, showing that “food really 
makes a difference’. Two rats of the 
same litter were fed identical diets with 
the exception that one received milk 
and the other did not. This gave an op- 
portunity for the Workshop members to 
see the intense interest such an experi- 
ment arouses and to learn how to man- 
age a rat nutrition experiment. In ad- 
dition, the student-teachers saw how pro- 
fessional skill improved pupil attitudes 
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Chorus 


Eat some greens every day 

Greens are full of vitamin A 

They will make your eyesight 
bright 

Eat some greens and you'll be 
right. 


Chorus 


After telling the third graders a story 
about grains and cereal, the Homemak- 
ing II girls brought in a large bowl of 
cooked whole grain cereal with milk. 
They taught the children how to set 
their places for breakfast, then served 
each a small dish of the cereal. As an 
extra feature the children were asked 
riddles about fruits and vegetables. 

The fourth graders enjoyed a puppet 
show illustrating why they should eat 
plenty of fruits and vegetables and how 
to preserve the food value in preparing 
them. A small stage was made and card- 
board characters were suspended on 
strings. (See puppet skit on next page.) 

The fifth and sixth graders were old 
cnough to understand the “Basic Seven” 
chart so it was explained carefully to 
them. ‘They were then told the results 
of the check list which indicated that 


even in a short six weeks. They saw the 
big boys, who at first pushed and 
crowded to get close to the cages, stand 
back and let the little ones in front. 
That was a real accomplishment since 
all of the children were eager to help 
with the rats every day. 

After the demonstration class there 
was a discussion period when criticisms 
were offered and questions asked. This 
was helpful and inspirational under the 
leadership of the best trained minds and 
most skillful teachers in the State. 

Time was also planned for each stu- 
dent-teacher to work on a problem of 
particular interest to her. It may have 
been a unit for her grade, a plan for an 
improved school lunch program, a study 
of how to integrate nutrition with some 
particular subject already in the curri- 
culum. To help her with this project 
she had not only the benefit of confer- 
ences with experts, but also of a wealth 
oi illustrative material—films, books, bul- 
letins, charts, pictures, commercial ex- 
hibits, ete. 

For an abundance of information and 
plenty of work condensed into a short 
time, a Nutrition Workshop cannot be 
excelled. The home economics teacher 
should be its strongest publicity agent. 
She shouid feel that every teacher she 
persuades to attend adds to the strength 
of the nation’s nutritional ramparts. It 
is even possible that she herself would 
benefit from such a Workshop—as a re- 
fresher course and as an eye-opener to 
the heroic job her sister in the grades 
is doing for the youth of America. 


their diets seemed low in fruits and 
vegetables. As a special feature these 
grades were invited, one grade at a time, 
into the homemaking room to witness 
demonstrations on making attractive, in 
expensive healthful salads from foods 
most common in their homes. At the end 
of the demonstrations the children sam 
pled the products, discussed the mime 
ographed recipes which were given them 
to take home and helped clean up the 
room. 

Later checking with the grade school 
teachers showed that the children con 
tinued their interest in foods. Some 
teachers added food lessons to meet this 
interest. Several mothers commented 
that their children were eating better 
at home. One father of a first grader 
said, ‘I can hardly buy enough milk fon 
Jimmy, now.” 

In order to teach the nutrition lessons 
through the grades, the homemaking 
girls made quite a study of nutrition. 
Among their comments on the unit 
were, “Nutrition means more to us than 
ever before.” “Knowing how poor the 
eating habits of many of these children 
are makes us believe we had better do 
something about our own,” 





A milk bar for 


grade 
though only a table set up in a cor- 
ridor, may become an important school 


youngsters, 


health center. The bartender in the 
picture above, taken at the Nutrition 
Workshop, was a good salesman. His 
glasses were clean; his smile ready: 
the milk sweet and cold. The young 
milk drinker has learned to balance 
her glass carefully and to appreciate 
the value of milk to her in terms of 
health, energy and happiness. She is 
also learning poise and social grace 
as she thanks the young barman 
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RAW FRUITS AND VEGETABLES —A Puppet Skit (See page 275) 


Scene takes place in the evening. 


Vitamin C: I am the chief character 
of this play. I am Vitamin C. I 
help to build strong blood vessels, 
sound teeth and sound bones. I 
live in citrus fruit like oranges. 
(Raw Man and Orange appears.) 
I live in tomatoes, too. (Tomatoes 
appear.) 

I have two enemies in this play. 
Watch and see if you can discover 
them. (Tomatoes, Orange, Raw 
Man take their places at the left of 
the stage. Vitamin C hovers above.) 

Motuer: Oh, dear, it’s hard prepar- 
ing meals for my family. I think 
I shall squeeze an orange tonight 
and then I won't have to get up 
so early in the morning. The chil- 
dren love their orange juice for 
breakfast. Come along, orange, let 
me squeeze you. (Orange, Mother, 
Vitamin C walk across the plat- 
form to right.) Now get into the 
refrigerator. (Oxygen enters.) 

OxycGEN: Oh, am I lucky—I’m going 
to have some Vitamin C. 

ViTrAMIN C: Oh! Ho! Here comes 
that Oxygen. Can’t you do some- 
thing, Orange? 

ORANGE: No, I’m sorry, Vitamin C. 
When my juice is allowed to stand, 
I can’t do anything about it. 

VitaMIN C; Then the children won’t 
have strong blood vessels, sound 
teeth and sound bones. 

ORANGE: That’s right. 

Oxycen: Get along, Vitamin C. 


(Vitamin C and Orange leave; 
then Vitamin C takes his place 
again on the left with Tomatoes 
and Raw Man.) 


Next Afternoon 


Motuer: I am going to a bridge 

party this afternoon and so I think 
I shall cut up my vegetables for 
salad. (Mother goes toward Raw 
Man.) 
Come along, raw vegetables. Let 
me chop you. Now let me put you 
in the refrigerator. (Mother leaves 
and Oxygen enters from left.) 

OxycEN: Oh, my, that lady is nice. 
(Fire enters.) 

Fire: Hey, wait a minute, Oxygen. 

OxycGEN: What are you doing here, 
Fire? 

Fire: I came to get some vitamin C. 
When the lady of this house 
doesn’t chop up food and let it 
stand, she uses me to cook away 
vitamin C. 

OxycEN: Well, she’s got the vege- 
tables chopped for me now. You 
might come back later. (Fire 
leaves. Oxygen walks toward Raw 
Man.) 

ViTAMIN C: Oh! Oh! Here comes 
that Oxygen again! Can’t you do 
anything for me, Raw Man? Or- 
ange couldn't, 

Raw Man: No, I’m sorry, Vitamin 
C. When people are so foolish as 
to chop me up and let me stand 
I can’t do a thing about it. 


ViraMIN C: Well, again the children 
won't have strong blood vessels, 
strong teeth and sound bones. 

Raw Man: That's right. 

OxycEN: Get along there, Raw Man, 
(Raw Man and Vitamin C leave. 
Then Vitamin C takes his place 
on the left with Tomatoes.) 


After the Bridge Party 


Moruer: My, I had a nice time at 
the bridge party, but now I mus 
get busy. I think I shall opena 
can of tomatoes for dinner to 
night. (Walks toward Tomatoes, 
Come along, Tomatoes. (Toma 
toes, Vitamin C and Mother walk 
across platform to right.) 

Let me open you now. Get on the 
fire! (Fire enters from the left. 
Tomatoes rises above Fire and 
Vitamin C is above Tomatoes.) 

Vitamin C: Goodie, goodie, now the 
children will have strong blood 
vessels, sound teeth and sound 
bones, I am in tomatoes, cooked 
or raw. 

Tomatoes: Not even fire can take 
vitamin C away from me. (All 
leave except Vitamin C.) 

ViraMIN C: Eat a raw fruit or raw 
vegetable every day. (Raw Man 
appears.) 

Eat a citrus fruit or raw vegetable 
every day. (Orange appears.) 
And remember, vitamin C can be 
destroyed by oxygen and fire, ex- 
cept in tomatoes. 





Guide for Teaching 
Nutrition in the Grade Schools 


Everyday Nutrition for School Chil- 
dren, a 57-page booklet, by E. Neige 
Todhunter, head of the Department of 
Foods and Nutrition at the University 
of Alabama, is an excellent reference 
and guide for the grade teacher. : It was 
written to help the teacher to see that 
she can do much to improve the health 
and well-being of children and_ their 
families through her work in the class- 
room. No specific program is presented, 
but the suggestions offered, the ques- 
tions asked and answered, and the refer- 
ences for both teachers and pupils listed, 
provide the back-bone for a good nutri- 
tion program. 

This booklet may be obtained from 
the Extension Division, University of 
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Alabama, University, Alabama. Single 
copies are 25 cents each; 10 or mort, 
20 cents each; 100 copies, 17 cents each. 


Nutrition Workshop 
Elementary School Level 


The nutrition workshop—elementary 
school level—held by the U. S. Office of 
Education in cooperation with Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
and the Office of War Food Administra 
tion in June, 1944, report is still avail- 
able for limited distribution. Requests 
for this 25-page report which summarizes 
the techniques and values of such 4 
workshop may be obtained from Helen 
K. MacKintosh, U. S. Office of Educa: 
tion, Washington, D. C. There is 10 
charge for this report. 
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lease < Jali ; CHARACTERS: Betty, a 

- place ib University senior in 
) home ecomonics. 

afer Louise, another 

home economics sen- By Hazel Taylor Spitze 

ime ath!” po > 10r. Home Economics Teacher, Batesville High School, Arkansas 
' = many. a sophomore. 
pen af hes] si. Y Sue, a freshman. Sue: I'll bet! Maybe I'll know in about three years. 
er toPl LIME «|! Irene, an alumna. What are you going to do next year, Lou? 
atoes.) Time: Spring, not long = Louise: Home demonstration work in Cross County. 
Toma before commencement. Berry: And I’m going to be a home service worker for 


Scene: A dormitory room shared by Katy and Louise. Arkansas Power and Light with headquarters at Kemp- 


There is a door into the hall at rear right, a bed at ton. 
SuE: Good! 


r walk 


I wish I knew what I wanted to be. I’m 


on thef rear left with a chair near its door and a stool beside 

e left.{ it, a closet at left center, a desk and chair at left near crazy about home economics, but I wouldn’t want to 
> and} front of stage, and a dressing table and stool at center do those things or teach. I wonder if I'll ever amount 
yes.) | Tight. Katy is lying across the bed asleep. Betty is to anything! 

ww the} seated in chair at foot of bed. Louise is getting a | Berry: Oh, there are lots of other interesting jobs. I bet 
blood} sweater out of the closet which she puts on as she Renie wouldn’t like what you just said about teaching. 
sound § speaks. By the way, isn’t she in town this week-end, Louise? 
ooked fLouise: But I tell you I want to be a home demonstra- Louise: Yes, she’s coming over to see us this afternoon. 


May be here any time. 

SuE: Who’s Renie? 

Louise: That’s right, you don’t know her. She graduated 
last June and has been teaching at Wheeling this year. 
She’s lots of fun. 

Sue: I'd like to meet her. Getting back to these jobs, 
Betty. What are some of them? 

Betty: Well, you might be a clothing buyer for a depart- 


tion agent. I like the work. 

| take 1Berry: Come now, Lou. That’s so unimaginative. Every- 
(All body’s going to be a home demonstration agent or a 
teacher. Why don’t you do something different? How 
do you know you'd like it, anyway? Have you ever 
been one? 

LouIsE: (Sitting on stool beside bed) No, but I’ve known 


r raw 
Man 


table J - . : : 
sever . 
" ag dng Acid ge — peri ment store, One of the girls who graduated last year 
an be Just anyon "ae mi as soa “it a nwa oy is doing that in some big store in Chicago. Or you 
°, ex geri ee ee ee might do research if you like that kind of stuff. I 


agent—I don’t care what people say. What do you 
mean “be something different”, anyway? 

Berry: A home service worker, for instance. By the way, 
I got a letter from Arkansas Power and Light today 
in answer to my application. 

LouisE: Did you get the job? 


don’t. I got two chances at it, though. One was in 
vitamin research with Dr. Beeg right here on our 
campus, and the other was with a new home economics 
research program in Louisiana. ; 

Louise: (Starting to polish her nails) Or you might be 
a Farm Security Home Supervisor. Say, do you like 


ingle Berry: Sure thing! Start to work July 1. this shade of polish? 
a Louise: Well, I’m glad you did and I’m glad I got mine, SUE: Yes, that’s very pretty. What’s a Farm Security 
too. What will you do? ‘ som ghia peed ‘ nr 
Berry: Right now I'll work mostly with schools, but OUISE: They wor with low income farm families that 
ee sien Se eeal ki seedilie aidil E have borrowed money from the government under the 
war, conduct cooking schools and demon . bg : 
: ; Farm Security Administration. They help them plan 
| strate equipment, call on people who buy equipment te Hy ‘ F 
iE ied oh adil te d for i their spending, their food budgets, fix up their houses, 
ntary show them how to use and care for it, and all : : j 
TL ki ; . ; teach them to can, and all kinds of things so they can 
ce of | kinds of interesting things. : ,  P : 
; pant : pay back their loans and improve their living condi- 
liana }Suz: (Sticking head in door) Is Katy here? oLehiie 
aute, S. 
‘stra- Louise: Yes—asleep. Shall I wake her? Sue: I don’t think I could do that because I don’t know 
ivail- Suz: No, it's not that important. anything about the farm, but it does sound interesting. 
uests |OUISE: (rising) Come in, Sue, and see us then. You Betry: You might be a costume designer, Sue, if you 
izes | know Betty, don’t you? have talents along that line. That’s what my sister 
Sur: V . : " § ) 
ch a PUE: Yes. Hello, Betty (Sits on stool Louise had occupied.) says she’s going to be. She probably won’t, though, 
felen Louise: (Crossing to dressing table stool) We were just because it would require at least a year or two of 
luc | talking about our jobs, Sue. You know, it’s so exciting special study at a fashion school somewhere—New 
sn0 | to be graduating. (Continued on page 292) 
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Standard Butter-lype Cake 


=-Techniques of Cookery No. 4 


Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Food Author, Lecturer and Consultant 


first made cake but its history has 

definitely been traced back to the 
Norman Period in England. The Ro- 
mans are supposed to have brought to 
Britain the idea of the wedding cake 
which they broke over the head of the 
bride, the fragments (of the cake, not 
the bride) being subsequently picked up 
and distributed among the guests. Of 
course we moderns have improved on 
this idea and now more graciously dis. 
tribute our wedding cake in dainty 
boxes. 

Almost every event of importance in 
the life of man during the Middle Ages 
called for a feast with its accompanying 
cake—there was the Yule Cake, the Mid- 
Lent Cake, the Easter Cake, the Bride’s 
Cake, the Christening Cake, yes, even 
the Funeral Cake! So cake of one type 
or another seems to fit into the general 
scheme of entertaining—we must have 
our cake and eat it, too! 

Behind every successful cake of what- 
ever type, there are a few simple rules 
which, if observed, make for sure suc- 
cess. Each is of importance and no one 
of them without the cooperation of the 
others can result in perfect cake. 

1. Use a reliable standardized recipe. 

2. Select good ingredients, preferably 
those specified in recipe. 

3. Measure accurately, using standard 
measuring cups and spoons. 

4. Combine carefully. 

5. Bake at correct temperature. 

6. Observe proper care after baking. 

With these rules in mind let us take 
a good, though inexpensive, Butter-type 
Cake and analyze it. First, and of vital 
importance, read the recipe through 
carefully and assemble materials and 
equipment. 


Ni one seems to know who really 


Standard Butter-type Cake 
2 cups sifted 


14 cup shortening 


cake flour 1 cup sugar 

2 teaspoons 1 teaspoon flavor- 
baking powder ing extract 

14 teaspoon salt 2 eggs 


34 cup milk 


Sift together the flour, baking powder, 
and salt. Cream the shortening until 
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very light, gradually adding the sugar 
and beating until fluffy. Add the flavor- 
ing, then the eggs, one at a time, beat- 
ing hard after each addition. Next add 
the sifted dry ingredients alternately 
with the milk, beating until smooth. 
Turn into two greased layer pans and 
bake on the lower shelf of a moderately 
hot oven, 375°F., 20 to 25 minutes. Re- 
move from oven, let stand three or four 
minutes, run spatula around sides of 
pan to loosen the cake, and invert onto 
wire cooling rack. Do not frost until 
completely cold. 

If preferred, bake in one greased pan 
(8x8x2) in a moderate oven, 350°F., 45 
to 50 minutes. 


The Ingredients 

Use cake flour if possible as it gives 
a finer grain and texture, but whatever 
flour is used sift once before measuring, 
then add baking powder and salt and 
sift again once or twice. Incidentally, 
save yourself extra dishwashing by sift- 
ing onto a paper napkin or a paper 
towel. 

Any preferred (or available) shorten- 
ing—butter, margarine, or other butter 
alternate—may be used. If allowed to 
stand at room temperature for half an 
hour the shortening will cream more 
easily but it should never be melted. 

Granulated sugar is best and the finer 
the granules the more readily they will 
dissolve. With a scarcity of sugar half 
light corn syrup may pinch-hit for an 
equal amount of sugar. In this instance 
it may be desirable to slightly scant the 
milk. 

Vary your flavorings. Sometimes for 
the sake of variety use fresh grated or- 
ange or lemon rind, or a blend of two 
flavorings such as half vanilla and half 
almond. 

The eggs may be beaten before add- 
ing or dropped (unbeaten) one at a 
time into the previously creamed short- 
ening and sugar, the whole then being 
beaten vigorously to incorporate as 
much air as possible before adding the 
second egg. Some prefer adding yolks 
only to the shortening-sugar mixture, 
folding in the stiffly beaten whites quick- 
ly but thoroughly just before baking. 
With the first method the texture will 
be slightly closer but the cake will retain 
its moisture better. Stiffly beaten egg 





whites produce a very light cake but one 
which dries out somewhat more quickly 
Have egg whites stiff enough to stand 
up in peaks but not dry. 

Extended irradiated evaporated milk 
may be used in place of fresh milk. 


Cake Pans 


Be sure these are well greased. For 
very rich cakes and those requiring long 
slow baking added protection is given 
by lining the greased pans with greased 
paper, though for ordinary layer cake 
thorough greasing of the pan alone is 
sufficient. If paper-lined pans are used, 
tear off the paper quickly after baking, 
while the cake is still warm. 

As the tendency of cake is to rise 
more in the center than at the outer 
edges, hollow the batter slightly with a 
spatula after placing in the layer cake 
pans. This will insure a level surface 
after baking which is especially desirable 
when the cake is to be frosted. 

Place the pans on the lower shelf of 
the oven, at least for the first part of the 
baking, so that the cake may rise evenly 
and the surface not brown before it has 
risen to its full height. If necessary to 
brown more thoroughly the cake may be 
put on the upper shelf of the oven for 
the last few minutes of baking. 


Variations 

Spice CAKE 

Add in place of flavoring extract | 
teaspoon ground cinnamon, 14 teaspoon 
ground nutmeg, 14 teaspoon ground 
cloves (sifting these with other dry in 
gredients) and use strong coffee in place 
of milk. Bake in a greased pan (8x8x2) 
and top with Molasses Cream. Molasses 
Cream is made by folding 4 tablespoons 
molasses into 1 cup of cream, whipped. 
Use light cream and commercial cream 
thickener now. 

(Concluded on page 301) 
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Ideal School Lunches 


HOPE eventually to see the school 

cafeteria abolished, and replaced by 

a school lunchroom where students 
will go and be served an ideal lunch, 
rich in vitamins and scientifically bal- 
anced. Most adults today cannot go 
down the cafeteria line and come out 
at the other end with a tray of well- 
balanced, nutritious food, so how can 
we expect our children to do it?” 

The speaker is Dr. Esther Nelson, 
Doctor of Medicine, and nationally 
known nutritionist and lecturer who ap- 
peared recently before a dinner meeting 
of San Bernardino home economists, 
teachers, parents, Victory gardeners and 
school cafeteria workers. 

Perhaps school lunchrooms of the fu- 
ture may some day offer such service as 
Dr. Nelson envisages. For the present, 
however, our school cafeterias must con- 
tinue to compromise between the foods 


which students should have and those * 


which they will actually buy and eat. 
Here, in San Bernardino, Mrs. Anna 
Jasper, new director of junior high 
school cafeterias, has instituted a system 
of “ideal school lunches” which is high- 
ly popular. But the word “‘ideal” is 
never used, for children instinctively re- 
volt against “having anything rammed 
down their throats”. Instead, the menu 
for each day is publicized the preceding 
day in the daily bulletin, read to every 
homeroom group, and the food served 
is planned to please the pupils as well 
as nourish them. 


The Plate Lunch 


On the whole the Norwegian lunch 
idea is used as a base for these lunches 
because the Norwegians seem to have 
worked out a national diet that develops 
strong, well-boned_ bodies, abundant en- 
ergy and alert minds. Thus, a typical 
school lunch in San Bernardino includes 
a glass of milk, whole wheat bread or 
muffins, cheese or other protein, green 
vegetable salad or cooked vegetables 
with butter, and sometimes fresh fruit. 
A recent plate lunch consisted of a gen- 
erous slice of Vienna loaf with tomato 
sauce, mashed potatoes, buttered shred- 
ded carrots, whole wheat sandwich and 
milk. Mashed potatoes are now included 
in almost every plate lunch because the 
children will always eat them and also 
because they provide calcium and other 
needed minerals frequently omitted 
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By Martha MeMillin 


San Bernardino, California 


from the home diet. Each day’s special 
lunch sells for twenty cents. 

Since the plate lunch rarely includes 
dessert, the cafeterias are now stressing 
“health desserts” which are sold sepa- 
rately. For ten cents each, students have 
a choice of 14-0z. milk shakes in vanilla, 
chocolate and pineapple flavors, frozen 
pineapple having proven ideal for this 
purpose. Ice cream cups in many flavors 
are sold at five cents each. Although the 
students are offered pie and cake in lim- 
ited quantities, they are encouraged, by 
attractive servings, to select vitamin-rich 
custards, fruit whips, and fruit gelatine 
combinations topped wtih whipped 
cream or substitute. 

Especially stressed are the raw foods. 
Every day, students are offered a wide 
selection of salads containing raw car- 
rots, onions, radishes, lettuce, cabbage, 
celery and other vitamin-rich vegetables. 
Red Italian onions and red cabbage 
have also proven very popular, probably 
because of their attractive color. 

Our cafeterias also stress protein-rich 
meats, eggs, cheese, and other milk prod- 
ucts. A protein dish is the mainstay of 
each plate lunch. This may be a beef 
stew, biscuit entree, hamburger or lamb 
patty, hot chili with ground beef, wien- 
ers, meat pie, escalloped salmon, stuffed 
beef hearts or kidney pie. 

All during the past summer, Mrs. 
Jasper and four assistants—and some- 
times more—worked in the Community 
Cannery, canning fruits and vegetables 
to supply the junior high cafeterias dur- 
ing the winter. Mrs. Jasper herself went 
into the country and purchased large 
supplies of peaches, apricots, plums, 
apples, cherries, boysenberries and other 
berries, tomatoes and cabbage, all of 
which were processed. The cabbage was 
made into sauer kraut which, served 
with the ever-popular wieners, is a per- 
ennial favorite with children. Since the 
vitamin C foods — oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons and tomatoes—are grown in great 
abundance in this community, these 
foods are always included in the cafe- 
teria menus. 

One of the most popular departments 
of the school cafeterias is the Grill 
Room, whose outside entrance is easily 
accessible from the campus. Here, stu- 
dents may purchase specialties such as 
ten-cent hamburgers with all the trim- 
mings, candy bars, peanuts, popcorn, 


hot and cold sandwiches, milk, bottled 
drinks, ice cream and milk shakes. This 
outside grill is provided with arcades 
where students may seek shelter in rainy 
weather. It takes a great strain off the 
cafeteria proper, where facilities are in- 
adequate for handling the thousands of 
students who are daily patrons. In San 
Bernardino, these grill rooms account 
for 25% to 40% of the total business, 
and because they require little room and 
paid help they are a real financial asset. 


Publicity and Public Relations 


As a result of a concentrated food- 
education program carried on through 
school papers, homeroom discussions and 
bulletin announcements, more students 
are eating in the cafeterias than ever 
before. This is, of course, highly desir- 
able, for youth is the time for inculcat- 
ing high standards for eating habits, 
table manners, cleanliness, table con- 
versation and social attitudes. 

Two supervising teachers are in 
charge of each cafeteria during lunch 
time. Each table is under the super- 
vision of a student host and hostess, sit- 
ting at either end. These students, 
upperclassmen all, supervise table eti- 
quette, keep the conversation at discreet 
social pitch, prevent rowdiness and re- 
mind students to return their trays and 
dishes to the stacking tables, thus cut- 
ting down on custodial work and ex- 
pense. : 

The junior high cafeterias serve not 
only the students but also the parents 
and school-related organizations. The 
PTA officers meet here regularly for 
luncheon. Homeroom groups are en- 
couraged to plan luncheon parties for 
their parents, and for these occasions 
special tables are reserved. The mothers 
thus have an opportunity to meet the 
teachers and other mothers and to ob- 
serve how well and how economically 
their children can lunch at school. Often 
a mother remarks, ‘““The food is wonder- 
ful, and it’s cheaper than eating at 
home.” 

In San Bernardino schools the slogan 
is, “It’s smart to eat right.” Daily school 
bulletins, the school paper and_ the 
teachers constantly stress the fact that 
good food makes strong, active bodies 
and alert minds. To impress the girls— 
particularly those who may be concerned 

(Concluded on page 299) 
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Period Furniture Charts 


By Hazel T. Craig 











General Chest 
Period and Influence Characteristics Wood and Decoration Chairs Tables 
HEPPLEWHITE (?-1786)| Delicate graceful furni-| Wood: Mahogany most| Upper: Dainty work tables, fash st 
Little known of his life.| ture, strong and excellent} important. Satinwood,| (Chair backs—oval shield] Card tables. drawer 
Wife continued business] in contour and decoration. beech, chestnut and or interlacing heart] Serving tables riting 
after his death and sycamore also. with Prince of Wales k bl tops. 
brought out several vol-| A curvilinear style with a ae plumes, urns, lyres or Pembroke tables. boar 








ee eet! Excelent selaionaine 
Saekatr stetuences alow urns, swags, wheat-ears,| 7 |,..,; slender legs to ta rie 

Influences in decoration, lyre, Prince of Wales Sense or sand taper —tlocl 
French (Louis XIV-XV) yeneees. . ing legs with fluting or pessing 
Adam or Classic Finishes: Veneers, in- reeding. shaped 
Mostly original lays. Panels painted by Square or thimble foot. irdrobe 

prominent artists. boys. 
Hardware: Inconspicu- bur-post 
ous. Simple handles on lighter. 
oval mountings. 

SHERATON (1751-1806) |Furniture showed great] Wood: Mahogany; some] Upper: Cumulative dining sp 
Preacher, teacher, artist, | variety, with simplicity the Satinwood, tulip and Top rail slightly curved, D Is 
author... disposi- | key-note. sycamore. straight or broken.| Extension and P structic 
tion interfere too much Decoration: Frame of back free fronts. 
with his business. Small, slender in scale, Motifs: Delicate swags from seat — with lyre,| Small tables for 
First designer to use|with vertical lines and s ’| urn or narrow splats, | 4"d writing. cretal 


secret compartments. 
Early pieces best, 


Influences 


Classic 
French Direcioire 


sturdy construction. 
Stretchers seldom used. 
Legs round or square, tap- 
ered, reeded or fluted. 


Superior inlay. 


small urns. 

Classic leaves. 

Finishes: Carving used 
with restraint. Exquisite 
inlays and Natural wood 
preferred. 

Hardware: Oval, round 
or octagonal handles. 


Arm continuation 
front leg. 
Lower: 


of 


Legs reeded or fluted or 
roped... square or round 
and tapering. 


Dainty dressing table,§ compa: 


Game tables of 0 piec 
importance. one, 
tuble o 
also as 





ADAM Brothers 
(1728-1792) 
Four brothers of which 
Robert was best known 
. » » primarily architects 
who harmonized furni- 
ture with architectural 
details. 


Influences 
Classic (Pompeii) 
Italian 
Dalmatian 


Contours followed Hepple- 
white and Sheraton with 
architectural decoration in 
harmony with fireplace, 
upholstery, pictures and 
china. 


Robert Adam set vogue 
for small, graceful cabi- 
nets and desks. 


Wood: Age of Satinwood, 
mahogany, amboyna and 
- tulipwood. 


Decoration: 

Motifs; Urns, sunbursts, 
wheat-ears, pendant 
swags, festoons of rib- 
bon, honeysuckle, pa- 
terae. 

Finishes: Carving in low 
relief; inlay, gilding 
and painting. 
Hardware: Brass tacks 
on upholstery. 


Upper: 


Oval and shield. 


Rectangular with urn. 


Lower: 


Square or round taper- 
ed with reeding or flut- 
ing. Square feet. 





Occasional tables, 
oblong with decor 
aprons. 


Console and serving 
important. 





ENGLISH REGENCY 
(1795-1830) 


Not a regal period but 
a domestic style for the 
small town house. 
(Prince of Wales, George 
IV, Regent 1810-20) 


Influences 
Classic 
French Directoire 
Empire 


Characterized by clear 


color and pure Classic 
forms. 
A low style combining 


straight lines with long 
curves. Graceful and 
sturdy. 


Small appliqued metal 
ornaments and _ narrow 
mouldings. 


Wood: Mahogany; rose- 
wood, Beech and other 
light woods; walnut. 


Decoration: 
Motifs: Prince of Wales 
plumes 
Stars and laurel 
Greek key. 


Finishes: Lacquering in 
white and gold, white 
and black; veneering; 
inlay. 


Hardware: Metal inlay, 
applique and tipped feet. 


Upper: 


Low rolled over backs 


Lattice work open above 


seat. 


Barrel-back upholstered. 


Lower: 


Square, slightly curved 
legs with no support. 





Game tables with decordimall r 


aprons. with n 


sides 
Plant stands. 
High coffee tables, fectan; 
with | 
Writing tables and on do 


secretaries popular. 





VICTORIAN (1837-1901) 
Little written about any 
furniture during long 
reign of Queen Victoria. 


Influences 
Gothic 
Napoleonic 
Louis XV 








A charming, homey, but 
not very comfortable style 
characterized by plush and 
mohair upholstery, curves 
and scrolls. 


The heavy substantial fur- 
niture reflected the pros- 
perity of the times. 





Wood: Black walnut, ma- 
hogany, rosewood. 
Decoration: 
Motifs: Roses 
Sometimes birds, 
Finishes: Carving 
Painting, 
upholstery prominent. 
Hardware: Almost none. 
Wood pulls replaced 


metal. 


Upper: 


Spoon curved back with 
rose carving. 


Lower: 


Semi-cabriole leg with 
spoon-like rests. 








Drum tables with 
base. 





Terraced, corner #4ousto: 
coffee tables. town” 
Candle stands. pias Wi 
Heavy card tables ¥ loped 


center pedestal. 











Part II: English Period Furniture 


Introduction and Part I appeared in March 1945 issue 
(Part III will be in June issue) 


Chests and Other 



































les Pieces Main Backgrounds Illustrations of Typical Designs 
tables, Fash stands. Chest of] Textiles: 
drawers had bow-front. Striped or floral and Fl 
a riting desks with roll] striped satins. 
l tops. Printed linen, fine 
7 boards with serpen- leather, moire, heavy 
ationshyetine fronts perfected. taffeta, satin damask, 
Oo ta ries with flat tops brocade, velvet. | 
—clock cases. Rugs: UI 
essing tables with heart- Same as Chippendale. 2 F - 
Eshaped mirrors. Walls: é 
_— replaced high- Classic paper 1. Shield back with wheat ears 2. Straight back and Prince of Wales plumes 
8. aang. : ¥ 7 
bur-poster beds became a pst — 3. panes hearts f 4. Typical tapering legs 
lighter. Paint and paneling 5. Continuous arm with concave curve 6. Oval back 
ining specialty of side-| Textiles: 


boards — light in con-| § See a 
iP sruction with curved ame as Hepplewhite 


fronts. Rugs: 
Same as Hepplewhite. 








for 
cretaries with secret 
1g table, compartments. Walls: 























of 0 pieces combined into Same as Hepplewhite. 
one, such as sewing 
_ = to be used Broken shield back with drapery 2. Lattice bar back 3. Graceful open back 
4. Typical tapering legs 5. Characteristic arms continuous with back 
poster beds. 





rds in three parts.| Textiles: 





























bles, ovlfine coolers. Same as other Georgian 
decor eee styles. 
odes inlaid in 
: “Zucchi style.” Rugs: 
orvEng witi-dterated a as other Georgian 
horizontal panels. — 
Walls: 6. v 
Same as other Georgian | . 
styles, 1. Draped urn with Prince of Wales plumes 2. Draped urn Upholstered 


oval back with carving 4. Shield back with Classic carving 5. Husk swag 
6. Typical tapering legs 





— 


ith decorgimall rectangular chests| Textiles: 

vith narrow columns at} (Clear color satins and 
tides. brocades; classic designs. 
Broad-striped satin. 
ibles, fectangular secretaries} Glazed chintz, taffeta. 
vith brass trellis work 





Q 















































; and fon door panels. Rugs: “ Y 

pular. Tiled floors and _ linol- y Q 
eum / J 
Orientals; 


Plain broadloom. 
Walls: Wallpaper with | 1. Low pierced rail back with metal bands on arms 2. Drum table with metal 
swags, arrows, tassels li 
and other classic designs | ®PP'#4Ue 
or stripes. tipped curved legs 5. Chair back with S curve 
Clear colors in paint. 


3. Broad lattice back with urn inlay 4. Chaise longue with metal 








a 
with timer and sugar chests.| Textiles: 
+) 
at-not” stands. Velvet, satin, taffeta in 
darker colors. 
orner #Mouston” and “York-} Brocade and damask in 
‘own sofas. soft medium colors. 1 Oo l . fled 
bf ; d Small figures in chintz - Oval over- stuffec 
as with multiple scal-| 6. cretonne. chair with rose back 


tables 4 loped backs. 
2. Open back side 


chair with rose carving 


Rugs: All-over figured car- 
pet. Solid color broad- 
loom. Hook floral scat- 
ter rugs. 


Walls: Plain or small all- 
over conventional floral. 


3. Typical rocker 


4. Oblong foot-stool 
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2 cups milk 

2 tbsps. shortening 

3 tbsps. chopped parsley 
2 tbsps. grated onion 


1 tsp. salt 
i tsp. pepper NABISCO 
4 Nabisco Shredded CHICKEN 


Wheat biscuits, rolled fine WAIN Taa SS 
3 eggs, separated 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 
2 cups chopped, cooked 
chicken or other meat 


Combine first seven ingredients and cook 
3 minutes over boiling water. Remove 
from heat and add to beaten egg yolks. 
Stir in lemon juice and meat. Fold in 
stiffy beaten egg whites. Pour into greased 
custard cups. Place in pan of hot water 
and bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 45 
minutes. Serve with gravy or mushroom 
sauce. Makes 8 timbales. 


a a 


fp Are your students learning that NabiscoShredded Wheat notonly 
) Oy stretches precious meats in the making of meat loaf, meat balls, 
meat patties and other dishes, but also that the protein in this de- 


licious whole wheat cereal supplements the protein in the meat? 


¢ 
Mol To help you teach your students to enrich as well as extend 
YO i meats, two recipes that make the most of scarce meats are given. 
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In these and other meat stretching dishes Nabisco 
a mitehep, 1 ae Shredded Wheat is a flavorful, nutritious extender. 
NABISCO 

Wx rf BAKED BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


------ ~~ -- ---------4 


4 Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat biscuits, 


rolled fine 
1 pound ground beef 
YQ pound sausage meat NEW: eRe) 
4 cup chopped onion MEAT 





YQ cup ground raw carrot mey ¥- 
Ye tsp. pepper 
1% tsps. salt 
1 tsp. Worcestershire 
Sauce 
1 egg, beaten 
¥%, cup milk 





Combine all ingredients and mix well. 
Press into greased loaf pan. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350°F.) for 1 hour. Garnish 
as shown with orange slices and cherries. 
A hearty main dish that serves 8. 

When you buy Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat you are getting the original 
Niagara Falls product. 


ee eee 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 




















about what to do with the summer vacation that’s just 

ahead and how to pass each day pleasantly and profit- 
ably—who also knows that time lost can never be re- 
gained, that each day is what she herself makes it. 

Such a girl will know what’s right for her and not for 
her among the many suggestions that crop up when her 
homemaking teacher enthusiastically asks about summer 
plans. Of course, home projects will be talked of then, 
and it’s the short-sighted girl who takes an apathetic 
attitude toward these. 

Her smart companions will know that summer plans 
and projects, like beautiful clothes, should be custom- 
made with fine precision, and that their selection is not 
a matter of Tweedle-Dum or Tweedle-Dee, of six of one 
or a half dozen of the other. Consciously or not, these 
general questions will be answered before she makes her 
final plans: 

1, Should I volunteer my services to one of the home 
front, victory-bound organizations or to some charitable 
effort? 

2. Should I get a paying job this summer, in order 
to remove the burden of my support from the family 
budget? 

3. Should I stay home this summer and contribute my 
strength and my homemaking knowledge toward run- 
ning our home smoothly, preserving food for the coming 
winter and making the necessary repairs and additions 
to my own and my family’s wardrobes? 

Into whichever of these three groups our smart girl 
fits will also be fitted smart plans for a summer project. 
Mimeographed lists of suggested home experiences issued 
by the teacher will be only a basis upon which her own 
original plans will grow. Like a finnicky maiden aunt, 
she will pick and choose, question and answer, until she 
has planned a home project that fits her interests and 
fills her needs. Knowing that there will be no place for 
doodle-bugging, make-believe or lazy-dazing this summer, 
she will yet find time for fun and relaxation through 
planning her werk and play and choosing activities that 
she will enjoy. 

The smart girl who has no home responsibilities—who 


| a smart girl, this spring, who knows her own mind 
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Students, Be Smart 


By Juanita Wittenborn 


could, as far as her family is concerned, read romantic 
novels, lie in the sun or play tennis each summer day 
through—will know that all the world is busy. She will 
realize that men are fighting for a peaceful world, that 
women have left their families and gone into the fac- 
tories to help win this peace and that she, too, can share 
in the mighty task. But being a wise person, she’ll choose 
a job that she really wants to do, For example, if this 
smart girl is very fond of children and hopes to have 
her own in the not too distant future, she will let some 
other girl be a Nurses’ Aid or drive a Red Cross car 
while she assists in a nearby nursery school. Through 
her summer work she will not only have helped others 
and passed the time pleasantly, but she will also have 
gained experience and knowledge for better living. 

The girl who wants to earn money has a wide choice 
of jobs today. Clerks and office helpers are needed 
badly, and there are pleasant war-plant jobs for the ones 
who can “take it”. The girl who is an imperfect size 18 
is smart if she steers clear of a typist’s chair. A little 
physical labor will help her more. So she'll consider 
the war-plant job, the possibilities offered by the Wom- 
en’s Land Army, the chances for working on a nearby 
truck farm or the taking over of Victory Gardening or 
lawn-mowing for the neighborhood—even that pays fancy 
prices these days. This way there will be some hope of 
her returning to school in the fall a perfect 14, a slimmer, 
peppier and bound-to-be-more-popular girl. Yet she'll 
have a summer record above reproach and a_ project 
report that will wow the other girls. 

What of the girls who will be under-weight and tired 
when school closes in June? Certainly, they aren’t the 
ones to grab a lunch pail and dash for the war-plant. 
Such a girl, if she’s smart, will plan to spend a great deal 
of time outdoors. If a job is necessary, she will think 
of camp counciling or play ground supervisory work. 
But it’s better still if she can spend the summer at home, 
helping with the housework and planning regular hours 
for rest and relaxation. Some Victory Gardening and 
some swimming and tennis with friends can constitute 
her exercise. The end of the summer should find her in 
better health and with an outstanding record of success- 
ful achievements in home sewing, food preparation and 
home management. 

There isn’t room on this page to discuss even a third 
of the many opportunities for worthwhile work during 
the coming summer. Each girl should be able to find a 
job that will make her happy, if she will only recognize 
the many possibilities around her, For example, the 
would-be psychologist, need not rush in circles in order 
to learn about people. From the back of a soda fountain 

(Concluded on page 303) 
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Food for Our War Workers 


By Helen V. Denson 


HE kitchen is woman’s domain, in the 
Tostiich of Mrs. Clare Guthrie, home 
economist and head dietitian of Indus- 
trial Food-Crafts, Inc. Mrs. Guthrie is 
responsible for 250,000 meals a day, that 
are served in about 20 of America’s war 
plants, from coast to coast. She thinks 
of pies for the day in one cafeteria alone 
in lots of 500; fruit tarts at the rate of 
2,000 a day; chocolate eclairs in 1000 
lots; sees 240 dozen doughnuts vanish 
at one morning’s breakfast; orders her 
head chef to reserve 60 dozen eggs for 
salad garnishes for one day’s lunches; 
serves 20 bushels of string beans, 20 
bushels of spinach, 30 bushels of beets 
and 30 or more bushels of potatoes at 
a single meal. She buys meat by the ton 
—if she can get it. 

Mrs. Guthrie can tell you at any given 
time what's for lunch today in the 10,000 
services her staff is preparing and what 
will be eaten at the Electric Boat Com- 
pany in New London, Connecticut, 
world’s largest submarine shipyards; or 
in the enormous cafeteria of the Eastern 
Aircraft Division of General Motors at 
Linden, New Jersey, where her assistants 
handle 25,000 services a day; or in the 
Burlington, North Carolina plant of 
Fairchild Aviation, where she is respon- 
sible for over 2,000 services daily; or in 
the Todd Shipyards at Hoboken, New 
Jersey, where hungry workers daily de- 
vour 6,000 of her food services; or in 
any of the other large plants for which 
she and her firm assume the tremendous 
responsibility of properly nourishing 
thousands of workers. 

The big job of going into industrial 
plants, quickly grasping the floor layout, 
the facilities for storing, refrigerating, 
cooking and serving, dish-washing, etc.; 
then employing personnel to handle the 
operation smoothly, efficiently and with 
tact and understanding; establishing the 
cheerful, pleasant and harmonious at- 
mosphere which is a trade-mark of her 
firm’s work; launching the program of 
exciting, new and different menus which 
working men and women enjoy; all 
these are a part of the gigantic task 
which Mrs. Guthrie takes in her stride. 

Her greatest current problem is to se- 
lect from dwindling manpower and 
womanpower good material to train for 
a staff of workers in each plant. Mrs. 
Guthrie says frankly that if given a 
choice between the case-hardened pro- 
fessional pie-baker, salad-maker or wait- 
ress and the non-professional but sea- 
soned homemaker and cook, she'll take 
the non-professional every time. The 
woman who has raised a family on her 
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own cooking and puts a personal inter- 
est in every pie and biscuit she bakes is 
the woman Mrs. Guthrie likes to take 
and train to fill a key position on her 
staff of service personnel. And she pre- 
fers women to men. She tells with feel- 
ing of a group of German-American 
grandmotherly, housewifely helpers in 
the Todd Shipyards cafeteria, who went 
beyond the line of duty during the cold 
winter to stand by the food trucks in 
the shipyards at all hours of the night, 
serving the workers hot coffee and sand- 
wiches. 

As many war-plants operate on a 3- 
shift, 24-hour day, the cafeterias must 
likewise be kept in full operation 
straight around the clock, ready at all 
times to serve food as fresh, tasty and 
appealing as during the normal day- 
light hours. Hot foods must be hot. Cold 
foods must be cold. Salads must be 
crisp; coffee fresh, sandwiches newly 
made; and all within the price ranges 
the workers expect to pay. 

Menus are planned for office workers 
as well as for laborers. Often a family 
is 100% war-plant employed so that 
Mother has no time to prepare meals 
and the entire family eats at the plant. 
The early-morning workers (midnight 
to 8 A.M.) eat their luncheons in the 


Clare Guthrie shows in this picture a 
wrong and a right meal for war-plant 
workers. The poorly balanced meal 
includes roast meat, mashed potatoes, 
macaroni with cheese, rolls, pie, cake 
and two beverages. The right tray, 
shows a good lunch of fruit juice, 


‘soup with chopped parsley, tomato 


and egg salad with cottage cheese, 
whole-grain bread, butter, milk and 
fresh fruit cup 


wee small hours; the night-shifters (4 
P.M. to midnight) are ready for dinner 
at midnight. Most girl war-workers come 
to work without breakfast. This habit 
is due in part to the necessity for saving 
time in the morning, as getting to work 
on time is a “must”. By lunch-time, the 
girls, in slacks or uniforms, often dirty 
und grimy, are the most responsive cus- 
tomers and quickly react to colorful at- 
cractive food. 

Food preferences of the scattered 
regions of the United States are taken 
into consideration when menus are 
planned. According to Mrs. Guthrie, 
New Englanders cling to the traditional 
clam chowder on Friday, baked beans 
and brown bread on Saturday, salt-water 
fish in preference to fresh-water fish, pie 
for breakfast, maple syrup. Southerners 
want fresh hot breads three times a day, 
like hot corn-pone and corn muffins fre- 
quently; prefer heavy dark cane syrup 
or molasses, like very strong coffee, 
pork, often, hot grits for breakfast 
as well as other meals, lots of rich 
gravy with nearly everything and nearly 
all vegetables flavored with salt pork. 
Midwesterners have unusually hearty 
appetites, like a preponderance of heavy, 
substantial foods such as meat, heaps of 

(Concluded on page 296) 
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! = A. the point of sale... the retail 


| | counter .. . the name, BEMBERG*, is 
a powerful selling influence. The consumer 
ih recognizes and accepts it as a symbol of the 
, highest possible achievement in rayon yarns, 
That’s why so many leading manufacturers of ready-to-wear merchandise 
wo“ of all types, link their own nationally known brands with the BEMBERG 

name. That’s why, too, more retail advertising lineage is voluntarily 


devoted to BEMBERG, year after year, than any other rayon brand name, 


AMERICAN CORPORATION 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





*“BEMBERG is the registered trade mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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A Doll to Dress 
(Continued from page 271) 


ject in clothing construction, it provided 
some excellent 
sportsmanship, cooperation and commu- 
nity and social relations. 

An evaluation of the unit by the girls 
themselves disclosed some interesting ob- 
servations. One girl felt she would have 
no hesitancy in undertaking a jerkin 
suit for herself because, said she, “If one 
can make a woolen garment for a figure 


expericnce in good 


as small as even the twenty-inch model, 
then making a large skirt or jerkin 
would seem simple. Sewing on those 
tiny garments and making tiny stitches 
really teaches one something.” Another 
student—one who helped dress the tiny 
model — remarked that never again 
would she choose prints that had large 
figures, that she had no idea before how 
they dwarfed the tiny figure. Many of 
the girls who were not articulate whi'e 
dressing the dolls have remarked later 
about their improvement in simple sew- 


ing techniques, such as the hemming 
stitch and overcasting. Small articles re- 
quire a refinement of workmanship that 
is dificult to acquire in any other way, 
and their interest in the dolls kept the 
girls working even when the going was 
hard. 

We all had fun, and our models, 
Betty, Patty Pen* and Susie Q are now 
important members of our home eco 
nomics family! 


* Taken from the trade mark on the side of 
the model on which is printed “Pat. Pending”, 


ouble Duty for Fabrics 


Florence R. McKenney 


Langley Junior High School 
Washington, D. C. 


OUBLE duty for pre-war fabrics may 
1!) solve many of the current problems 
of shortages, limited choice and inferio1 
quality. A thorough search of practically 
any household will disclose outmoded 
garments, packed-away household fur- 
nishings and odd pieces of materials that 
can and should be returned to service. 

For example, a woolen or corduroy 
bathrobe can extend its period of use as 
a pair of over-alls for a child just learn- 
ing to walk. If the color is not suitable 
for the purpose, a dye bath will solve 
the problem. 

A great many families of “white col- 
lar” workers are faced with a vastly in- 
creased cost of living and a stationary 
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income. Theirs is a problem of dollar 
stretching as well as one of coping with 
present consumer problems. Very often 
such a family will find in its possession 
a number of men’s shirts worn perhaps 
at the cuff and neck but still worthy of 
wear if converted into another article of 
clothing. The good quality cotton gen- 
erally found in a man’s pre-war shirt can 
be put to many uses. For instance, two 
shirts can produce a suit for a four-year- 
old with a top of a solid color and 
trousers of a striped fabric. Such parts 
of the shirt as facings and buttonholes 
may be left intact for the smaller edi- 
tion. Parts of discarded pajamas may 
also be used for this purpose. The ’teen- 
age daughter of the family or even 
mother may have a blouse made from 
dad’s or brother’s shirt using a commer- 
cial pattern of the tailored or dressy 
type, depending on the material. 


Home economics teachers have a 
real opportunity to help homemakers 
through their daughters in home eco- 
nomics classes. Stimulating their interest 
in clothing conservation and fabric re- 
use should carry over into the home. 






















The attractive blouse and_ skirt 
modeled by the owner and maker 
above knew previous service as 4 
man’s shirt and as window drapery 


What can be done with mother’s 
outworn dress and dad’s frayed 
shirt is shown at the left. This 
dress for Susie and suit for John 
were made by Langley Junior 
High School homemaking girls 
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GAY PLAY GLOTHES 















Your students’ good taste in sports clothes is 

world famous! But are they equally adept in recognizing 
serviceability in fabrics? The clothes they buy for sports have 
to withstand long hours of sunlight and hard wear. The only 
way anyone can tell accurately whether fabrics can withstand 
these things is by looking for and reading informative labels, 
such as Crown* Tested Tags on rayons. Such labels should 
give results of laboratory tests the rayon fabric has passed. 


Here are some of the testing methods used to tell whether a 
pretty rayon for sports wear is also practical . . . 


Fabric Strength A machine holds the fabric firmly 
between two “jaws” and gradually pulls it tight to test the 
amount of strength the rayon fabric will stand. Samples 
of fabric are first pulled crosswise, then lengthwise. 


Seam Strength Two pieces of fabric are seamed to- 
gether, then the unseamed edges are clamped in a machine 
and pulled. This tests the resistance of the rayon fabric to 
pulling away from the seam under pressure. 


Fabric Shrinkage A piece of the rayon fabric is care- 
fully measured, then washed, or dry cleaned according to 
established laboratory test procedures. After drying and 
pressing the “before” and “after” measurements are 


compared. 


Color Fastness to Washing A piece of white cloth “= 
is stitched to a square of the rayon fabric to be tested, and 
the two-piece sample is tubbed according to established lab- 
oratory test procedures. The white cloth is then examined 
to find out if there has been any bleeding or loss of color. 


(Note: Even though a rayon fabric passes this test, it does 
not alter the fact that perspiration-stained garments should 
be cleaned immediately. Avoid careless use of deodorants. 


Color Fastness to Sunlight The rayon fabric is placed 
in a machine called a “Fadeometer” and exposed to hours 
of strong artificial light, to test the amount of sunlight the 
fabric can withstand without appreciable loss of color. 40 
hours is considered good for sportswear. 


Color Fastness to “Swimming Waters” Three samples 
of the rayon bathing suit fabric are stitched to swatches of 
white cloth. One sample is saturated in salt water (preferably 
sea water), another in fresh water and the third in chloti- 
nated water. The samples are placed in covered jars and al- 


Color Fastness to Perspiration The rayon fabric is lowed to stand for a period of time. They are then examined 
subjected to acid and alkaline types of perspiration, to find to find out if there has been any appreciable color change in 
out if the color resists fading under these conditions. the white swatches. 


Rayon sportswear fabrics that bear the Crown Tested Tag have passed the above tests with unusually high standards. 





EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCGSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R. 1.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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LEXIBILITY will be the keynote for 
aie planners and purchasers of 
food for home, commercial and indup- 
trial use during the next six months at 
least. Point values of canned foods, fats 
and meats can be expected to fluctuate. 

Reasons for point value changes in- 
clude unforeseen changes in the man- 
power situation, weather conditions 
which affect crops, and government re- 
quirements for the military services and 
our allies. 


Sweeter Sap 

Apparently no one knows just why the 
sap from one maple tree is sweeter than 
that from another, but such is the case. 
It is known, however, that the sugar 
content of sap varies from year to year, 
but that the individual trees retain their 
relative sweetness. 

These findings are the basis for an ex- 
periment in propagating cuttings from 
the sweetest trees with the aim of devel- 
oping orchards of high-sugar trees. Such 
research is a slow process but indications 


IN THE FOOD FIELD 


are that before long it will be possible 
to raise maple trees which produce two 
or three times as much sugar as most 
trees do now. 
Tapioca News 

- Tapioca flour, once imported primar- 
ily from Japan, is now coming to this 
country in limited quantities from Santo 
Domingo and Brazil. Little of this flour 
gets to the consumer because it is ur- 
gently needed for essential war products. 
In the form of dextrins, sizings and ad- 
hesives, it is used in the manufacture of 
ordnance shell tubes and the packaging 
of drugs, pharmaceuticals, cartridges, 
bandages and field rations. 

Meanwhile, a new type of waxy grain 
sorghum is being produced in this coun- 
try. It is called “Cody” and yields a 
grain having characteristics similar to 


those of tapioca starch. Only 20 pounds 
of Cody seed were available in 1941. In 
1944 there were 32,000,000 pounds avail. 
able for processing. The development 
of this variety is credited with saving the 
tapioca food industry. 


Carrots Plentiful 

Carrots, now generally plentiful and 
inexpensive, offer welcome variety ‘for 
the spring menu. They are appetizing 
in flavor and color, rich in nutritive 
value and combine well with other vege- 
tables, either raw or cooked. 

Some of the most delicious carrots for 
use in salads and sandwiches are the 
pencil-slim ones, thinned from the row. 
These are an exclusive treat for the 
home gardener. 


(Concluded on page 296) 


The exhibit below was prepared by Howard Wilkins of the Wilkins Coffee Shop in Newark, New Jersey, and Della L. Cordery, 
chairman of the Public Service Electric and Gas Company of Newark for a meeting of the New Jersey Steward’s Association. 
As most of the members are industrial food operators, these food formulas, portioning and machine slicing charts were ex- 
tremely valuable. Such a visual presentation of helpful suggestions for making full use of scarce and vital food should have 


wider use. The charts, the explanations and food demonstration combine to emphasize points made. Sketches add interest 
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Halve your sugar and 





To Fave On Fatle Sugar 


Use salt instead of sugar on grapefruit, ripe berries and 
bananas—it brings out the natural sweetness of the fruit. 


Serve ripe fruits, they need little or no sugar. 
Serve frozen or canned fruits—they’re sweetened. 


Plan to serve desserts with no sugar (fruit cups, fruit 
gelatin, etc.) 


Stir “‘bottom of cup” sugar in coffee, tea, etc. 


Try beverages without sugar, you may find you like them 
better. 


For dessert, serve jam with cheese and crackers. 


Many ready-to-eat cereal breakfast foods are naturally 
sweet and do not need additional sugar. 


Or use other “‘sweetenings”’ in place of sugar on cereal 
breakfast foods. 


Drizzle a little honey or maple syrup over your 
cereal breakfast food—some like it better than 
sugar. 


Top cereal breakfast foods with frozen or canned 
fruit—no extra sugar is needed. 


Try chocolate milk on cereal breakfast food for 
children—it’s sweetened. 


To Save On Cooking Sugar 


Sweeten cooked fruits with honey, 


Reduce tartness of sour fruits by combining with dried 
fruits. 


Use canned fruit syrup for sweetening other foods. 

In cooking fruits, less sugar is needed if added at end of 
cooking period. 

Make puddings and pie fillings from prepared pudding 
powders. 





have your cake 
To Fave Sugar In aking 


COOKIES... 
Many cooky recipes make a little sugar go a long way. 

Choose cookies using molasses. 

Substitute white corn syrup for half the sugar. Re- 
duce liquid 14 cup for each cup of syrup used. Beat 
syrup into creamed mixture. In recipes containing 
less than 14 cup liquid, increase flour until dough will 
handle according to directions. Chill dough. 


QUICK BREADS... 


Substitute white corn syrup or honey in recipes con- 
taining 14 cup or less sugar. In recipes with more 
sugar, substitute for 24 of the sugar and reduce liquid 
as for cakes. Add syrup or honey with egg and milk if 
muffin method is used. If ‘‘cake method”’ is used, beat 
in with creamed mixture. 

Use BISQUICK for many types of quick breads— 
little or no extra sugar is needed. 


YEAST BREADS... 

Use white corn syrup or honey in place of sugar (same 
amount). If dough seems sticky to handle, use a little 
extra flour. 


FRESH FRUIT OR BERRY PIES... 


Use white corn syrup for half the sugar and add 4 tbsp. 
flour for each cup of syrup used. In canned fruit or 
berry pies—use white corn syrup for half the sugar, 
reduce liquid 4 tbsp. for each cup of syrup used. 


CUSTARD-TYPE DESSERTS... 


For custards, cornstarch, bread puddings, cream pie 
fillings, etc., use syrup or honey in place of sugar (same 
amount and reduce liquid 4 cup for each cup of syrup 
or honey used). 


To Make Sugar Substitutions Gn Cakes 


(see April issue) or see coupon section. 


1. “Streamlined Prize Cakes” with war-time supplement (Softasilk). 
2. “Betty Crocker New Method Gold Medal Cakes” with war-time supplement. 
Both bulietins contain icings low in sugar. 


Other Ways To Save Sugar Jn Cake-Mahking 


MAKE LESS ICING DO THE JOB 


Use 1% the icing between layers and over the top, none on the sides. 
Cakes baked in oblong or square pans take less icing than layers, ice only the top. 


CUT IN HALF AND STRETCH IT 


Make 14 the recipe in one layer for families of four or less. Cut layer and put together 


with one-half the icing. 


Cake served fresh and almost warm needs no icing. Serve 1 layer of cake fresh and 
warm from the oven. Save other layer to ice the next day. 


EASY AND QUICK 


One minute before baking time is up, sprinkle cake with chopped nuts, cocoanut, sugar- 
cinnamon mixture or bits of sweet chocolate. 
Make custard filling or use prepared pudding powders for filling between layers. 


Sprinkle top with confectioners’ sugar. 


Spread jam or jelly between layers. Use custard or prepared puddings for fillings. 


Sprinkle top with confectioners’ sugar. 


HOME SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MAY, 1945 
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F present progress continues for an- 

other few weeks, readjustments in tex- 
tile supplies will be orderly and easy. 
Unnecessary buying is fool-hardy. Better 
quality goods and newer patterns under 
more control prices will shortly be with- 
in our grasp. 

The Army is still buying larger quan- 
tities than a year ago—particularly cloth- 
ing for the Pacific warfare. That hints 
that cottons will be scarce for sometime. 
However, shortages that still affect a few 
products should not color our thinking. 
While not everyone can have exactly 
what she wants of a particular article, 
exactly when she wants it, actually every- 
one is getting enough to be decently and 
attractively dressed. 


American Silk? 


It has been known for sometime that 
our temperate climate lends itself to the 
cultivation of cocoons for a silk indus- 
try. But there is a snag. It is the high 
cost of American labor. Until a ma- 
chine, successful in replacing the hand 
processing of silk cocoons into skeins of 
yarns, is developed, the cost of silk 
production in the U.S.A. is apt to re- 
main prohibitive. 


Make Them Do 


Sheets and pillow cases are still on the 
tight side and hold uncertain promise 
of early easing. New military demands 
weigh heavily on the industry. Each new 
order, however small, cuts down the 
quantity intended for the civilian trade. 
Civilians should purchase only when in 
dire need. In this way the quantity com- 
ing through, though spread thin, will 
be adequate until normal supplies 
return. 


Correction Please 


Misinformation has dogged the heels 
of the small quantity of reclaimed silk 
now to be found in yard goods. The 
silk used for this cloth dates back to the 
silk stockings collected in 1942-43. They 
were to be garnetted and used for 
powder bags. Some surplus and rejected 
yarns, however, were reclaimed for con- 
sumer goods. These yarns represent but 
a small fraction of the supply collected. 
The high cost of this thick linen-like silk 
fabric can be traced to the expensive 
labor needed to process it. 


A Wardrobe Tonic 


Remnants and scraps remaining from 
dressmaking efforts can make fashion- 
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IN TEATILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company, Inc. 


able costume “pick-ups”. Pattern com- 
panies have recognized this neglected 
source of fabric supply. They're offering 
patterns suitable for gay and perky 
“wardrobe extras”. A hat, sash, dickie, 
peplum or hat and bag ensemble can be 
made from resurrected scraps. It is a 
sensible way to meet the fabric scarcity 
and yet look fashionably dressed. 


Kitchen Hi-Fashions 


Scientifically designed work clothes are 
helping the girl farmer and factory 
worker to do a better job. Then why 
can’t house dresses and aprons be im- 
proved? They can and they have! De- 
signs developed in the Federal Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics stress the same features found 
important for comfort in farm and fac- 
tory outfits. Pattern companies have 
cooperated in producing these designs 
in pattern form. Look for them when 
next you are planning to make house 
dresses. 


Fabrice Futures 

e Tricot (tree-coe) fabrics are facing a 
bright future. Faster production and 
lower costs forecast wider use of this 
cloth. Men’s wear, home furnishing and 
the industry fields are possible users of 
more of this material. Better known to 
home sewers as “jersey”, “run resist” and 
“lock-knit”, Tricot constructions have 
come in two weights—one for dress 
goods, one for underwear. On the right 
side it appears like rib knitting; on the 
wrong side the ribs run crosswise. 

@ More plain and fewer prints are ex- 


Each of these photos shows two shirts; 
the bottom shirt in each case unlaun- 
dered, the top shirt laundered. Both top 


shirts were laundered in exactly the- 


same way—five times in 44% soap solu- 
tion at 100°F. Each washing included 
ten minutes in the soap solution and 
a five-minute and a one-minute rinse. 
Between each laundering, the shirt was 
removed from the washing machine 
and dried; the only difference being 
that the top shirt in the lower photo- 
graph had been Lanaset treated 





pected in rayon fabrics. A recent OPA 
order offers more incentive to produce 
the plain colored cloth. New style re- 
strictions influencing the use of trim- 
mings on dresses will affect the type of 
fabric forthcoming. Simpler all-over pat- 
terns are most likely.to predominate. 
e Lanaset is a new finish controlling 
wool shrinkage. Recent comparative 
tests of processed and unprocessed shirts 
reveal that the untreated shirts average 
10.74% shrinkage as against 3.18% for 
the treated shirt. (See cut). This is 
extremely low for woolen fabrics that 
have undergone five laundering treat- 
ments. 


Thirstier Fabric 


Absorbent finishes can be added to 
the roster of distinguished processes giv- 
ing added quality to fabric. By means 
of salts applied to cotton fabrics, take- 
up in moisture is 20% faster than nor- 
mal and yet seems 20% drier. These 
processes increase the rate of absorbency 
but do not increase the volume of mois- 
ture in-take. 

Like many modern finishes, the eff- 
ciency of absorbent processes is reduced 
by high boiling temperature. Under 
normal washing they will withstand 
manv launderings. 


(Concluded on page 298) 
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A Home Economies Career for Sue 
(Continued from page 277) 


York, perhaps. And the same is true of interior deco- 
rating. Great work, though—both of them. 

Katy: (Rousing from sleep and rubbing eyes) What goes 
on here? 

Louise: Oh, we were just having a little jam session 
about our jobs and trying to pick out one for Sue. 
Katy: Oh, you career girls! J prefer a husband. I guess 
I might as well tell you now as later. I’m getting 

married as soon as school is out. 

Louise, Berry and Sue: Katy! 

Katy: You mean you're surprised! I never intended to 
do anything else. 

SuE: Then why did you come to college? 

Katy: Why did I come to college! Because I wanted to 
be a good homemaker. Haven’t you noticed I’ve taken 
all basic stuff like foods, nutrition, clothing, family 
relations, etc., and left off the technical courses like 
organic chemistry these two years? 

SuE: No, I didn’t know. 

Katy: But if I had been a career woman, do you know 
what I'd have done? 

Louise: Ne, but nothing would surprise me. What? 

Katy: I would have gotten myself some big high-falutin’ 
degrees in family relationships and been a professor 
somewhere or a marriage counselor in some big insti- 
tute. How does that sound? 

SuE: Sounds okay to me. 

Louise: You a prof, Katy? Maybe it’s just as well you’re 
getting married. 

Katy: By the way, what time is it? 

Betty: (Looking at watch) Five-fifteen. 

Katy: Heavens, I promised Jim I'd be ready to go down- 
town by five. (She dashes to dressing table getting 
ready to go as fast as possible.) 

Louise: Katy, Sue came down here to see you. 

Sue: Oh, that’s all right. I just wanted to borrow your 
foods book if you don’t mind. 

Katy: (With mouthful of bob pins) There it is on the 
desk, Sue. (Sue gets book.) 

Louise: Katy, get those dirty bob pins out of your mouth. 

Katy: Aw, roomy, I’m in a hurry. 

Betty: I’ve thought of something else you might do, Sue. 

SuE: What’s that? 

Betty: Have you ever heard of the HEIBs? 

SuE: No, what are they? 

Betty: HEIB stands for Home Economists in Business. 
I don’t know very much about them because I could 
never be a business woman myself—don’t have that 
kind of brain—but if you're interested, you might inves- 
tigate. I see articles about them in the home economics 
magazines quite often. 

Sue: Are they people like Mrs. Maurey, who makes hats 
in that cute little shop down on Main Street? 

Betty: Could be. She’s in business all right. However, 
some of them are in much bigger businesses. I told 
you I didn’t know much about them, but test kitchen 
directors and such might come under that head. (Katy 
dashes to closet to change clothes.) 

Louise: How would you like to be a dietitian, Sue? 

Sue: I don’t know. What do they do? 

Louise: Oh, plan meals and see that everybody gets all 
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the vitamins and doesn’t die with pellagra and goiter: 
Some of them work in hospitals, some in nursery 
schools, some in cafeterias and hotels, some in dormi- 
tories—How would you like to take Miss Kent's place 
here in our dorm? 

Katy: (Leaving, wearing tailored suit and blouse, top- 
coat thrown over shoulders, and one black shoe and 
one brown) I'll be seeing you all—sometime tonight. 

Louise: (In a motherly tone) Katy, did you know you 
have on shoes that don’t match? 

Katy: (Rather embarrassed) For heavens’ sake! (Goes 
back to closet to change.) 

Louise: Poor Katy! 

Katy: (Hurrying out) G’bye. 

Betty: (Laughing) Do you suppose Jim will settle her 
down any? 

Louise: He probably will. I hope so.. She’d be less 
scatter-brained, anyway, if she didn’t always have a 
date to get ready for, I imagine. (Knock is heard at 
door. Louise goes to door.) 

Louise: Renie! 

(Betty jumps up and they both embrace Renie at once, 
saying, “We’re so glad you came”, “We’ve been expect- 
ing you”, etc.) 

LouisE: Renie, this is Sue Moore, a freshman from Cam- 
bridge. This is Irene Ray. 

SuE: How do you do. 

IRENE: Hello, Sue. 

Louise: Sit down and tell us all about yourself. How’s 
the husband? 

IRENE: (Sitting where Betty was) You knew he was over- 
seas? 

Louise: (Sitting on bed) Yes. 

IRENE: Well, that’s about all I know. He’s in the South- 
west Pacific and said he was okay the last time I heard 
—about two weeks ago. 

Betty: (Sitting on stool at dressing table) Don’t you 
nearly worry yourself to death about him? 

IRENE: No, I can’t afford to. It wouldn’t help any, and 
I have a job to do. It wouldn’t be treating him right 
to spend my time weeping and wailing when there’s 
so much that needs to be done. 

Louise: (Teasingly) Teaching’s no defense job. 

IRENE: Isn’t it? What would the next generation be like 
if there were no teachers now? 

Louise: Guess you're right. Say, I heard your Ed had 
another gold stripe on his sleeve now. 

IRENE: Yes, I’m right proud of him. 

Betty: I bet you are. By the way, how’s teaching? Do 
you really like it? 

IRENE: Oh, yes. My girls are just swell. I sponsored the 
junior-senior banquet just before school was out and 
they all worked so hard and had such a good time. 
I liked to help them plan their parties, too. 

Betty: I thought you taught school. 

IRENE: (Laughing) I do, but that’s all part of it. We do 
things in class, too. For instance, one of my classes 
slip-covered the living room suite in the cottage and 
refinished the bookcase in a home furnishings study. 
And one had the loveliest style show for the PTA 
after they had completed their spring dresses. And 
another planned and prepared a series of dinners for 
local men’s clubs after they had studied meal plan- 
ning, buying, etc. 

(Continued on page 304) 
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Victory Gardening and Farming 


By Betty J. Dixon 


179 to Ration Order 

5C — Mileage Rationing, Gasoline 
Regulations — which became _ effective 
March 26, 1945, permits extra gasoline 
rations for Victory gardeners again this 
year. Applications are now being ac- 
cepted by War Price and Ration Boards. 
As in the past two years, the applicant 


MENDMENT 


must show that no alternative means of 
transportation is available. If a ride- 
sharing arrangement is possible, all ap- 
plications for the special ration must be 
presented to the board at the same time 
and the total ration for all vehicles in 
the group may not exceed 300 miles. The 
new Amendment stipulates that the gar- 
dener’s area (of not less than 1,500 
square feet devoted to the production 
of vegetables) must be not more than 15 
miles from home and must be visited at 








MUSHROOM VEGETABLE SHORTCAKE MAKES THE MEAL 
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CULTIVATED MUSHROOMS—THE ALL-SEASON VEGETABLE! 





Vegetable Mushroom Shortcake 


cups enriched flour 1 tbs. melted marga- 
tsp. baking powder rine 

tsp. onion salt % cup milk, about 
tbs. fortified marga- 

rine 


wWrewhy 


Sift flour, bakine powder, onion salt. Cut in 
3 tablespoons of margarine until it looks like 
peas through the flour. Add milk sufficient 
to make a soft, but not sticky dough. Roll 
out on floured board to ™% inch thickness. 
Cut 12 rounds. Brush tops with melted mar- 
garine. Put together in pairs and bake in 
hot oven (400° F.) 20 to 25 minutes. Over 
the hot shortcakes and between the layers, 
serve the Mushroom Vegetable Sauce. Sprinkle 
a bit of paprika over the top of each. Gar- 
nish platter with fresh watercress, or parsley. 
Serves 6. 





Mushroom Vegetable Sauce 


4 oz. can button 2 carrots 
mushrooms 4 lb. green beans 

4 tbs. margarine 1 tsp. salt 

3 tbs. enriched flour paprika 

1 cup milk 


Drain mushrooms from liquid; save liquid. 
Cut beans into matchstick pieces, cover with 
a little boiling salted water. Cook until ten- 
der and water is absorbed. Cut carrots into 
thin slices. Cook quickly in a very little 


water. Keep beans and carrots warm until 
sauce is made. Brown mushrooms in mar- 
garine. Remove mushrooms from pan. Add 


flour to margarine drippings; mix to smooth 
paste. Add mushroom liquid and milk. Stir 
until creamy. Add salt. Add mushrooms, 
cooked beans and carrots. Serve over top 
and between layers of shortcake. 








Quick, easy, delicious! 


Ready to use in the opening of the can, cultivated mush- 


rooms have taste appeal as well as nutritive value, and are known now to have a 


higher mineral content than most fruits and vegetables. 


Canned mushrooms are 


essentially of equal nutritive value to the fresh and are always in season to add 


flavor and glamour to many simple dishes. 


This seal on the can guarantees finest quality and purity 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


521 Fifth Avenue 
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least twice a week. The ration issued, 
in any case, may not exceed 300 miles 
during the six-month period. 

The “‘yardless” city girl is not left out 
of the gardening picture. The Depart. 
ment of Agriculture is asking for re. 
cruits for the Women’s Land Army Di- 
vision again this year. In 1944, 350,000 
women were placed on farms by the 
iocal placement offices of the Extension 
Service farm labor program. Probably 
as many were recruited directly by farm- 
ers, or found their own farm jobs, mak- 
ing a total of about 700,000 women. 
Teachers and college girls with two to 
three months’ vacation; business girls 
with two weeks or less, or week-ends; 
housewives; girls of 14 to 17; (known as 
Victory Farm Volunteers) were all a part 
of the Women’s Land Army. Not only 
do these women save crops and gain the 
satisfaction of a job well done, but they 
develop a new understanding between 
town and country folk involved in a 
national emergency, working together 
for victory. 

The National Home Food Preserva- 
tion Conference will not be held this 
year, as no extra gasoline is being a 
lowed for that purpose. However, th 
need for home canning is even greater 
than it was last year. It is estimated that 
in 1944 nearly 25,000,000 households put 
up 3,400,000,000 quarts of home pre- 
served food. Even though commercial 
production was at its peak, heavy mili- 
tary requirements and_ strong civilian 
demands arising from larger wartime 
incomes dwindled the supply and there 
were not enough commercially canned 
fruits and vegetables available through- 
out the year. 

Victory gardens and home canning are 
two of the nation’s most important war- 
time programs on the home front in 
1945. These activities account for such 
a large share of civilian foods that there 
must be no let-up until “an adequate 
supply is absolutely certain. 





FOR 
CTORY 





There’s not a pair of legs so thin, 
there’s not a head so thick, 

There’s not a hand so weak and white, 
nor yet a heart so sick, 

That it cannot firid some needful job 
that’s crying to be done, 

For the Glory of the Garden 
glorifieth every one.—Kipling 
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Food for Our War 
Workers 
(Continued from page 284) 


butter, pies, pastries and potatoes. Ham 
sandwiches, apple pie and ice cream 
are big favorites everywhere. 

Salads, once ignored step children, 
have become Cinderellas.) When Mrs. 
Guthrie first decided to serve salads, 
she had one of her assistants set six of 
them tentatively on a counter. The 
plate consisted of three separate salads 
—a vegetable salad, a shrimp salad and 








matter of equi 
and complete ui 





stand 
by a high and specialized’ 





an egg salad. Each rested in its own bed 
of crisp lettuce and the plate was gar- 
nished with radishes, tomatoes and 
water cress. This colorful, nutritious 
salad plate cost only 35 cents; and from 
the original tentative six, the total daily 
consumption has grown to about 10,000. 

Another scheme for feeding the busy 
war-plant worker is the “flying kitchen” 
devised by Harmon V. Swart of Indus- 
trial Food-Crafts, Inc., bringing an en- 
gineer’s ingenuity and skill into the pic- 
ture. It is no joke to have only 30 min- 
utes for lunch, or 10 minutes for recess, 
when there is no handy place to eat. 





IBORATORY 
QUIPMENT 


Only a thoroug 
your needs backed 
of creative skill and 





practical experience will enable you to achieve the 
maximum in utility and attractive design. 











Sheldon planned Homemaking Rooms are 
a motter of public record. What Sheldon 
Planning Engineers have done for others is 
a dependable index of what can be done 
for you. We'll be happy to work with you. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





The worker may have to fight his way 
through a long waiting line, gulp down 
his food, then traverse the distance back 
to his machine in nothing flat. To meet 
this war worker’s problem, Mr. Swart 
designed a 6-foot “flying kitchen” used 
as a portable canteen which can be 
moved to any section of a war-plant or 
yard. In a worker’s 10-minute recess, 
he can be served promptly and get back 
to his job on time. Seeing the attractive 
display of healthful foods also encour- 
ages the worker to stop and relax during 
his recess-and at the same time get a 
few vitamins and do a better job. 

As breakfast is an important meal, 
government nutritionists have long de- 
plored the habit of going to work with- 
out it. Mr. Swart and his associates try 
to coax war workers to eat more break- 
fast by setting out particularly attractive 
ones. In Eastern Aircraft, for example, 
they wheel the enormous 8-foot electric 
grill right out into the middle of the 
floor where the men and women can 
actually watch their hot cakes or fried 
eggs being prepared, just as at the 
breakfast table at home. 

The over-all picture is this: Proper 
industrial feeding has helped cut acci- 
dents 30%; enabled plants to increase 
production 4%; decreased errors 8% 
(on the East Coast), increased produc- 
tion 10% (West Coast). 





Food Field 


(Continued from page 288) 


Young tender carrots may not need to 
be peeled or scraped and should be 
cooked in just enough water to prevent 
sticking to the pan. Have the water 
boiling before putting in the carrots 
and add about a teaspoon of salt to each 
quart of water. Cover the kettle to speed 
the cooking—about 15 to 20 minutes— 
to save fuel and conserve vitamins. 
Older carrots need peeling, more water 
and slightly longer cooking time. 

A little lemon juice, chopped parsley 
or onions added to the cooking water 
add variety to the flavor. 


Frozen Cheese 

The problem of getting cheese to the 
consumer in good condition, without 
loss of weight or formation of a thick, 
hard rind may be solved by fast freezing. 
Experiments at the University of Wis- 
consin indicate that even expert cheese 
judges cannot distinguish between cheese 
stored in the usual way and cheese prop- 
erly frozen and held in frozen storage. 
The advantages of keeping cheese in the 
frozen state are the retention of mois- 
ture, abiilty to keep in smaller sizes 
without rind formation and uniformity 
of product. 
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“No repairs in ten years... you bet we like our Servel” 


om ol sa radio’s famous orchestra leader 


says 





Mr. and Mrs. Don Voorhees are like two million other Ameri- 
cans who bought Servel Refrigerators before the war. They 
aren’t worried, because they know that the Servel Gas Re- 
frigerator is different from all other automatic refrigerators. 
It has no moving parts in its freezing system to wear, or 
break down, or become noisy. 





We promise you a wonderful new air conditioning system, 
too. lt will heat homes in winter, cool them in summer, 
keep perfect humidity the year round—all with one simple 
umit. It’s more than a post-war dream. Systems are on actual 
test in hundreds of homes, and have been for more than 
three years. They’re working fine, too. 


MAY, 1945 


Lots of people tell us they’d like to switch to a Servel Gas 
Refrigerator right now. But we’re 100 per cent on war work. 
The refrigerators we have made go to the Army and Navy, 
because Servel is the one refrigerator that will operate any- 
where. We plan to make more Servels than ever after the 
war... and more attractive ones, too. 


SERVEL 


GAS REFRIGERATOR 
stays silent lasts longec 


Your own Gas Company has always been Servel headquarters. 
That’s where we introduced the Gas Refrigerator that “‘stays 
silent and lasts longer.’’ New Servel products will be intro- 
duced there. If you’re thinking of modernizing your home 
someday, why not let your Gas Company help you plan now? 
And to make your plans come true, buy War Bonds today. 
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In Textiles 


(Continued from page 290) 


Bolting Averages 


The highest average price paid for 
yard goods by American women during 
the first three months of 1944 was $2.59 
a yard for woolens. An average of 96 
cents a yard was invested in rayons and 
46 cents a yard for cottons. 


On the Nylon Front 


The second annual report of the War 
Mobilizer tells why women must still 


eeping in step 
with Uncle Sam 


ODAY, when every leftover is 
precious, when food rationing 
and shortages must be recognized, 
it’s grand to know about ways of 
saving and stretching food . . . yet 
getting enough essential nutrients, 
as suggested by Uncle Sam. 
Teachers, students, and home- 
makers will salute Carnation when 
they see this good milk team so well 
with meats and vegetables and blend 
so smoothly in cream sauces and a/l 
milk-rich recipes ... to say nothing 
of Carnation chilled and mixed half- 
and-half with cold water or fruit 
juice for a delicious drink! 
Carnation’s red-white-and-blue 
booklet, “Clever Ways with Car- 
nation,” is full of tested, delicious, 
milk-rich dishes that will help you 
enrich that cup of leftover meat, add 
nutrients to that portion of 
vegetables, and enjoy new 
thrills in Carnation cookery. 


Keep in step with Uncle ; 


free copy to Carnation 
Company, Dept. 717-E, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





Carnation 


eo 


“FROM CONTENTED 


wait for nylons. Mr. Byrnes explained, 
“When I thought we had all the nylon 
we needed for parachutes, I found we 
needed it for tires. Then, when we 
found we had all we needed for tires, 
we were told that cotton netting used 
in the Pacific was rotting and we’d have 
to use nylon there. Then it was decided 
that knapsacks could be made much 
lighter with nylon. So...” 


Taxing Your Knowledge 


Lambskin or sheepskin of the domes- 
tic type in its natural color and appear- 
ance is commonly known as shearling. 
























Sam and send for your =” 
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This material, when dyed red, green or 
blue or some other color which obvious. 
ly does not resemble fur, is not con- 
sidered to be fur. Articles made of it 
are not taxable, according to the Treas. 
ury Department. 

When bleached white or dyed a color 
such as brown or beaver, gray or taupe 
or black, to resemble fur, such articles 
are subject to tax when sold at retail. 


One War Ago 


Back in 1914, the year World War I 
started, women’s silk hose sold for 25 
cents a pair in special sales. And 16-but- 
ton silk gloves were 58 cents a pair! 

Trade publications were mentioning 
rayon hose that were being imported 
from Europe, as well as domestic types. 
At that time, when both silks and rayons 
were growing in popularity, some ex- 
perts predicted demand for rayons 
would exceed silks and cottons. They 
didn’t know it would take another world 
war to bring about that fact. 


What's In a Name? 


DonecaL: (don-ee-gol) Originally a 
home-spun tweed, hand-woven. Now 
a tweed with colorful thick spots wov- 
en into the fabric. 


CovuTiL: (coo-til) Cotton or cotton-and- 
rayon fabric with a firm twill weave. 
Used for corsets and brassieres. 

BARATHEA: (bar-a-the-a) Closely woven 
fabric with a characteristic pebbly 
weave. Either silk. rayon, or these 
fibers combined with cotton or wor- 
sted. 





Change of Address 


We know that in the course of a year, 
and particularly during the summer 
months, many of our subscribers change 
their positions and addresses. If your 
name and address, as printed on the 
wrapper of your copy of PRACTICAL 
HomME Economics this month are not 
correct, please notify us, giving your new 
address as well as the old one, so that 
we may make the proper change. Or, 
if you plan to have a new address in 
the fall, please notify us by July 15 at 
the latest. You will especially want to 
receive your September issue and cou- 
pon listing service promptly. 

Be patriotic! Your cooperation in this 
instance will save postage, paper and 
labor. 





Don’t Waste Anything 


Paper—fat—clothing—are just a few of 
the products essential to carrying on and 
winning the war. Don’t give up the 
fight by wasting even a single thing. 
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Ideal School Lunches 
(Continued from page 279) 


over their surplus adolescent weight— 
Dorothy Lamour’s recent telegram to 
the girls of Julia Richman High School 
was widely publicized: “Tell the girls at 
your school for me that the road to 
charm is animation, good health, good 
looks, via fruit, vegetables, eggs and 
milk.” 

And since Miss Lamour is now a resi- 
dent of our city, married to an officer 
at the local Army Air Depot, her tele- 
gram has had a wide influence in en- 
couraging students to eat well and time- 
ly. We believe that, by using all means 
within our power, we can make our 
school cafeterias a real factor in cre- 
ating good eating habits among our 
school children—habits that will last a 
lifetime and that will result in greater 
national health and strength. 





A School Lunch Play 
“Before and After”, by Aileen Fisher, 
requiring a cast of twelve characters and 
very simple stage properties, has been 
written for the promotion of interest in 
the improvement of community school 
lunch programs receiving Federal reim- 
bursement. The play is easily produced 
and suitable for almost any group. 


Copies are available, without cost, from * 


the War Food Administration, Office of 
Supply (CCC), Washington 25, D. C. 





School Lunch Appraisal 


If you are a school lunch manager and 
have not yet received a copy of, “A 
Yardstick for School Lunches”, pamphlet 
No. 4 of the Nutrition Education Series, 
you should send for one right now. 

This publication, obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., costs only 10 cents a copy 
and is worth infinitely more as a check 
on school lunch operations. 

A brief introduction explains why the 
school lunch program should be ap- 
praised, who should do it and how it 
can be done most satisfactorily. This is 
followed by five appraisal forms with 
adequate space for a record of accom- 
plishments. The forms include: 1. Oper- 
ation of the School Lunch Program. 2. 
Management of the School Lunch Pro- 
gram. 3. School Interest and Participa- 
tion. 4. Community Interest and Par- 
ticipation. 5. Physical Facilities. 

Pertinent information following each 
form calls attention to basic considera- 
tions. 


TT 


Are you using the School Cafeteria 
Score Card on pages 484-485 of the 
November 1944 issue of PRAcTICAL 
HomE Economics? 


MAY, 1945 




















@ Vs WILL BE AVAILABSLE TO CIVILIANS m 


@ 7/5 OF ALL THE 1945 PACK OF DOLE PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS GO TO THE ARMED FORCES => 


JUST ABOUT 
ONE THIRD 


Will civilians be able to get more Dole 
Pineapple this year? 

You may be asked this question . . . we 
certainly have ... and here is the answer. 

Abundant as the 1945 crop of Dole 
Pineapple is, just about one third of all 
the Dole Pineapple and all the Dole Pine- 
apple Juice will be available to civilians. 
The rest, or two thirds of the pack, will 
go to the Armed Forces. 

Meanwhile, should you have the good 
fortune to get a precious can of Dole, con- 
sider its flavorful goodness as our promise 
that when peace returns there will be 
plenty of Dole Sliced, Crushed, and Juice 
for everybody. 
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Ready to Serve Those Who Serve... 


FOOD SERVICE IN 
INSTITUTIONS 


Second Edition, 1945 


By Bessiz Brooxs West and 
LEVELLE Woop 


Newly revised and brought up to date, 
this second edition of an already well- 
known book serves a threefold purpose: 
The first section provides material for 
classes in Quantity Food Preparation (sup- 
plemented by ‘‘Food for Fifty,” by Fowler 
and West, Second Edition, 1941); the 
second section is suitable for classes in 
Organization and Management of Insti- 
tutions; and the third, for classes in 
Equipment for Institutions. 


Note These Helpful Revisions 


SECTION I. QUANTITY FOODS places greater 
emphasis on methods of quantity food prepara- 
tion; features meat extenders (protein-rich 
foods), food spoilage, and safety measures for 
safe service, 


SECTION II. THB ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOOD SERVICES 
discusses more fully personnel management, 
labor problems, and legal aspects of organiza- 
tion and management of food service. 


SECTION III. EQUIPMENT FOR FOOD 
SERVICES; ITS SELECTION, OPERATION, 
AND CARE hag been improved. Now includes 
a consideration of industrial food services. 


The APPENDIX offers problems for the fol- 
lowing courses: Quantity Food Preparation; 


Food Services; and Equipment and 
This “first adequate textbook” in the sub- 
ject, demands the careful consideration of 


anyone dealing with institutional food serv- 
ice, or with the teaching of this subject. 


599 Pages Illustrated $4.75 


Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 














QUICKER MEALS 


With the new Burpee Pressure Pan— 
the only Pan with the SAFETY SEAL 


Swiss Steak 
in 12 Minutes 


in 20 Minutes 
e 


Green Peas 
in 1 Minute 





— These are a few examples of Burpee 
speed. And when you eat them, you'll 
admit nothing ever tasted more appetiz- 
ing, with all flavor and juices intact. 

Easy to use, easy to clean, non-porous, 
odorless—this 4-quart aluminum Pressure 
Pan is well worth waiting for. 

JOIN OUR PRIORITY CLUB 
Entitles you to a purchase option on one 
of the first pans made, at war’s end. 

Write for details and Free Circular 


ee °aN SEALER CO. 
Makers of Burpee Pres- 
sure Canners and Tin 
Can Sealers Since 1917 

134 W. Liberty St., Barrington, tli 
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Summer Project Reporting 


By Mildred Hawkins, 


Clothing Instructor, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 


OME projects are fun”, is the im- 

pression one gets from hearing ex- 
periences related by some of the home 
economics students at North Dakota 
Agricultural College where two home 
projects are required of all students 
graduating in the home economics de- 
partment. These projects are intended 
to extend the experiences of the regular 
curriculum so that the students will feel 
better prepared to meet the many chal- 
lenges and demands made upon them 
by the vocation of their choice. 

Summer projects are chosen in the 
spring, checked by supervising instruc- 
tors, and the best ones selected for re- 
ports in the fall. These reports are made 
at an annual dinner meeting—a well- 
established tradition in the college home 
economics club—and serve to stimulate 
interest in home projects and to set high 
standards of achievement. 

The outstanding clothing projects se- 
lected for presentation in 1944 were two 
by Marilyn Johnson and Grace Benz. 
These girls had been roommates the 
year before and had many common in- 
terests. Their joint reports were given 
in the form of letters to each other dur- 
ing the summer while their projects were 
being carried on. Two typical letters 
from their project reports, “Thimble 
Thoughts” and ‘Needle Notes” follow: 


Greetings, Mernie: 


'Tis the life of Riley, 
this vacation stuff. No eight 
o'clock classes, and no burn- 
ing the midnight oil over 
chemistry. Vacation, I love 
you! Seems though I do get 
some things done. Let me 
enumerate, please; getting 
it off my chest will make me 
feel better. So far I'ves 

Cleaned and oiled Mother's 
electric machine. 

Finished my pink crepe ren- 
ovation started in summer 
school. 

Mended all of my slips and 
put new straight hems in two 
of them. 

Made a set of place mats for 
my hope chest. 

Made a rose wool beanie 
with brown embroidery on the 
top to wear with my rose wool 
dresSe 

Made a pair of shoulder 
Sleeve pads for a brown wool 


jumper that I have and that 
needed them badly. 

Took the top off an aqua 
plaid jumper and made a skirt 
out of it. 

Mended stockings galore. 

Sewed snaps and buttons on 
blouses and skirts. 

Now that all of that pre- 
liminary work is over I can 
begin to concentrate on some 
new clothes. There really 
isn't much time to spend on 
sewing before we have to be 
back in Fargo. Just a month 
in fact, and part of that time 
I'm going to go out to the 
farm. Don't you think I'd 
better get a hustle on? It 
wouldn't be so bad, but 
there's my Foods project be- 
sides. A month is a long 
enough time so — Sewing Ma- 
chine, here I come! 


BCNU, 


Gracie 


Dashing you a note — 

Finally got my mending 
finished and underclothing 
repaired. I had to open and 
face the band of that brown 
plaid skirt I made a year ago. 
And I made over an old blue 
skirt I resurrected from my 
stuff. It was straight but 
heckish to hem. 

Remember those skinny light 
Slacks I used to wear? They'll 
not bother you much any more. 
I put a new zipper in them so 
they are more wearable, but I 
solved the problem further by 
making some snazzy new ones. 
They have two darts at the 
top. It wasn't a prewar pat- 
tern, but it is amazingly 
full through the legs. 

The material ravels like 
"old Billy". I had quite a 
struggle getting the flat 
felled seams flat, I couldn't 
find a suitable zipper among 
our collection and it was 
hard to tell when we'd get to 
Bismarck, Anyway buttons are 
more patriotic. 

Believe me, Gracie, 

(Concluded on next page) 


‘Lo Gracie, 


I an 
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McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 


Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Draping, Sketching, Fashion IlIlustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 W. 45th St. (New York 19, N. Y. 











In Connection with your 
Victory Garden Plans Use 


FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


They show food values, selection, quan- 
tity to buy, best season, cooking time and 
how to prepare to retain food value. 
Single copies, 15c; 10 or more, 10c each; 
25 or more, 7%4c each. Cash with order, 
please. 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 16 
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FREE! Allergy Diet Booklet for 
8 wheat, milk, egg-free diets, 
#C1008. 


Low-Calorie Diet Booklet: 1800 calorie 

diets for men, 1200 for women; menus, 

recipes, #C75 

Address Ralston Purina Company, 4R Checker- 

board Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 
SSSSSSSESSREERETESER ESSERE EERE 
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Positions Open 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 
Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


(a) Dietitian to take complete charge of univer- 
sity hospital operated under American auspices 
in Asia; country predominantly Christian; city in 
which university is located has population of 
150,000 and is considered important seaport. (b) 
Chief dietitian to succeed woman who is re- 
Signing after twenty years’ service; dietary de- 
partment well known for its efficiency; salary 
definitely above average and should attract some- 
one of superior training; Middle West. (c) 
Dietitian to serve as relief dietitian in dietary 
department of young woman’s college; duties con- 
sist of serving in three large kitchens and three 
— dining rooms six days week; student en- 
tollment 2400; permanent appointment offering 
excellent opportunities for advancement. (d) 
Dietitian, preferably with business or restaurant 
experience, to assist publishing company in edit- 
ing néw cook books; Middle West. (e) Staff 
nutritionist to conduct program of lay leader 
training; must be qualified to teach by means of 
simple food preparation demonstration; national 
organization; Middle West. 


(In requesting information concerning these ap- 
ointments, please mention the key letters and 
month of publication.) 








DIETITIAN 


For girls’ college, one hour from New 
York. Experience in buying and 
kitchen supervision essential. To begin 
August first. Address Box 22, Practical 
Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 











MAY, 1945 








(Continued from page 300) 


almost as proud of these but- 
ton holes as I am of my b.f. 
They were my pride and joy 
until Mother suggested im- 
provement was possible. 
Isn't it queer how close to 
perfection Mothers come in 
their own sweet way? 

Wow, I hope I won't look too 
huge in these. The dark color 
may be a better camouflage 
than those light tan rayons! 

Gosh, whiz, but you are 
sailing right through your 
summer sewing. Isn't it fun? 


Luv, 


Marilyn 





Butter-Type Cake 


(Continued from page 278) 


MARBLE CAKE 

Stir into one-third of Butter-type Cake 
batter 1 square (ounce) melted unsweet- 
ened chocolate with 2 teaspoons addi- 
tional milk. Bake in a greased loaf cake 
pan alternating in the pan 2 spoonfuls 
of white batter with | of chocolate, hav- 
ing the oven moderate, 350-375°F. and 
allowing about three-quarters of an 
hour. 


CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE 


Add 3 squares (ounces) melted un- 
sweetened chocolate to shortening, sugar 
and egg mixture and increase milk by 
2 tablespoons due to thickening property 
of chocolate. Add also 1/3 teaspoon 
baking soda to sifted dry ingredients. 
Bake in two greased layer cake pans in 
moderate oven, 350°F., 30-35 minutes. 


Cup CAKES 

For one dozen small cup cakes make 
half Butter-type Cake recipe and turn 
into greased cup cake pans, filling them 
two-thirds full. Bake in moderately hot 
oven, 375°F., about 20 minutes. 


Using an Electric Mixer 


When using an electric mixer for cake 
making follow manufacturer’s directions. 
Generally speaking, the shortening is 
creamed at medium speed, this being 
increased to high after sugar is added. 
High speed is also used for incorporat- 
ing eggs, and low speed for the blend- 
ing in of sifted dry ingredients and 
liquids. Avoid over-beating after flour 
is added, as this makes a close-textured 
cake. Stiffly beaten egg whites are in- 
variably ‘folded in” by hand. 








e Announcing 


“BETTER 
BUYMANSHIP 
PRINCIPLES” 


a 





Newest Household handbook 
offers consumers scores of ways 
to become a better buyer 


EACHERS have often told us that the 

Household series of handbooks for con- 
sumers should contain a volume on the 
principles of buymanship. That gap, we are 
glad to announce, has been filled. 

Now coming off the press is an up-to-the- 
minute guide filled with practical helps for 
the consumer who wants to become a 
better buyer. This newest volume in House- 
hold’s series gives the general background 
Mrs. Consumer needs to buy wisely. The 
Better Buymanship, Use and Care Booklets 
give her the facts to look for when buying 
specific commodities. 


Save time, money, effort 

Aim of this new booklet is “‘the development 
of the techniques, attitudes and skills that 
save time, money and effort in buying and 
that help us to buy what we want at the 
price and with the characteristics best suited 
to our needs.’’ Mrs. Consumer will find 
scores of practical suggestions for develop- 
ing these techniques, attitudes and skills in 
the chapters headed Effective Shopping Be- 
gins at Home, When to Buy, Learn to 
Judge Values, Read the Labels, Effective 
Buying Requires Alertness, Apply a Square 
Deal to Your Shopping. The booklet also 
contains an interesting check list for rating 
oneself as a shopper. 

A helpful list of government agencies, 
trade associations and professional associa- 
tions with the services and publications they 
make available to consumers is included. 

Sent for five cents 
We will gladly send you Better Buymanship 
Principles for only 5c to cover mailing cost. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


quarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
One of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 325 branches in 212 cities 








SReak 
L 


Research Dept. PHE-E 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 

I enclose 5c in stamps or postal notes. Please 
send me “Better Buymanship Principles” and 
list of the other Household consumer booklets. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zone State 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie Wisconsin 


1945 Summer Session 
June 18—August 17 
Three—Six—Nine Weeks 


Graduate—Undergraduate 


Courses adjusted to current 
and post war problems. 

Expanded program of Educa- 
tional Workshops in Family 
Life, Homemaking Techni- 
ques, Counselling, Adminis- 
tration of Vocational Educa-. 
tion, Trade and Industrial 
Education, and _ Industrial 
Arts. 

Home Economics Education 

Dietetics & Institutional Food 
Management 

General Home Economics 

Industrial Arts 

Trade and Industrial 
Education 

Liberal Arts 

Educational Workshops 


Timely range of refresher 
courses for experienced teach- 
ers and for those entering 
educational work after partici- 
pation in armed services. Col- 
lege work immediately avail- 
able for high school graduates. 
State and national conference 
leaders. Modern laboratories, 
planning rooms and demon- 
stration shops. 

Summer Session Bulletin 
Sent on Request 
Director of Summer Session 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 

Internationally Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Oe. Styling, Draping, 
Dreasmaking, odeling, hion’ Writing, Interior 
Deeoration, Textile Design, "Display a Sy ot 
Day & Eve. Free Placemen 22. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway tsona Street), nN. Y. 19 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New Yort. 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Semple copy on request, 10c. 


The Proposed FAO 


The foundation for the proposed per- 
manent Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion was laid at the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture 
held at Hot Springs, Virginia, in May 
of 1943. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion is to carry forward the friendly 
relationships and to cement the prin- 
ciples laid down at that conference. It 
is not planned as an administrative body 
but as a clearing house for ideas on bet- 
ter ways of doing things in agriculture. 

Claude R. Wickard, before a hearing 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
the House of Representatives on April 
12, said, “How well the food producers 
of the world live, and how well the food 
consumers of the world eat, are going to 
have a great deal to do with future 
world peace and prosperity. . . . The 
mere creation of the FAO would not in 
itself add a nickel to producers’ incomes 
or an ounce to consumers’ diets. But 
that is not the point—FAO would effec- 
tively promote international coopera- 
tion in maintaining security and raising 
levels of living.” 





Fish Preservation in Freezer 
Lockers 


When the fisherman’s catch is more 
than the family can eat fresh, the sur- 
plus fish can be preserved successfully 
in freezer lockers or home freezing cabi- 
net if these four rules are followed: 

1. Chill fish promptly after catching. 
Pack in ice if necessary. 

2. As soon as possible, scale and dress 
fish, remove head, and wash. Small fish 
are usually frozen whole with fins and 
tail removed. Large fish are cut in pan- 
ready steaks or boneless strips before 
freezing. 

3. Wrap fish in moisture-vapor-proof 
paper and seal carefully. Pull paper 
tight to drive out air. Smooth package 
to pack snugly. Seal seam with a fold. 
Fold or twist ends. Tape ends and seams. 

4, Freeze promptly and store at zero 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Fish may be glazed instead of 
wrapped. To glaze: First freeze fish un- 
wrapped. Then dip in near-freezing 
water. Let the ice film freeze. Dip again. 
Store at zero. Renew glaze every one to 
three months of storage. 

An illustrated folder, Freezing Meat 
and Poultry Products for Home Use, 
may be obtained free from the Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 





ATTENTION—TEACHERS 





Is your laboratory equipped with 
GOOD TEACHING AIDS? 


During the summer every teacher 
should build up her laboratory with the 
best illustrative material available. Do 
you know your market? See what 

we have! 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 fabrics 
A HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO of 20 sheets 
A SPLENDID BABY for child care classes 
COLOR ANALYSIS—blondes-brunettes 
MAGIC COLOR CHART—for color harmonies 
100 COLORED PAPERS for color harmonies 
PERSONALITY CHART—a personalysis 
60 MINIATURE FOLIOS for costume design 
LAY FIGURES with nine figure variations 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming makeup 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hairdo 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hat lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming neck lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS modifying figure proportions 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS in a wide selection 
€ 


See for yourself our 
NEW TEACHING AIDS! 
Order Our Catalog Today 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 

















New York State College 
of Home Economics 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session, 1945 


o- Development and Family Relation- 
ships: “ey School Participation, 
Principles of Child Guidance, Dynam- 
. of Personality, Research in Family 
Life. 

Food and Nutrition: Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Nutrition, Food Preservation 
Demonstration Technics, Experimental 
Cookery, Meal Planning and Prepara- 
tion. 

Household Arf: Repair of Upholstered 
Furniture and Making of Slip Covers. 

Institution Management: School Lunch 
and Special Problems. 

Textiles and Clothing: Clothing Fabrics, 
Science and Textiles, Dress Selection 
and Design, Buying Clothing, Fitting 
and Pattern-making, Tailoring, Work- 
shop. 

Home Economics 
and Curriculum Workshops, Adminis- 
trative Problems, Preparation of Teach- 
ers for Secondary Schools, Adult Home- 
making Education, Seminar, Research. 


July 2-August 10, 1945 


Full information and catalog on request 
Director of Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
ITHACA, N, Y. 


Education: Teaching 




















“‘Now’s the time 
and 
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Now’s the hour.”’ 


HUGHES ‘<2 
Bye 
(Member N.A.T.A.) taco a it. 
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: FREE! The Most Complete Course Ever Offered on the Electric 
: Range and Electric Cooking — IT’S BRAND NEW! 
a Electric Range Section (Dept. P-55) 
7 n B m ' NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
p) 
IRS 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
A. ‘ 

(Continued from page 283) Please send me, FREE, your comprehensive 
ith i course on the electric range and electric 
" : cooking—including text book and two large 
» she would have a perfect opportunity to learn about: wall charts—as described on page 295. 

: human nature from all types of people. Nor should the | oe 
eacher || gitl who wants to be a teacher, consider a summer at: 
th the | home as time lost. She might try teaching in earnest, | Address 
e. Do : ‘lh, . 
what | 2 Volunteer assistant to a 4 H Club leader. If there are; City State 
no 4-H-ers handy, she might organize a few of the : 5/45 P.H.E. 104 


neighborhood small fry, the would-be nuisances, into | 
asmall study group and teach them a little about cloth- : 
ing and foods. The mothers would love her for taking : 











heets : : ; NEW “Teacher's Handbook on Home Care and Conservation by 
| them off their hands for a few hours each week and, if | FREE! fe Modern Wax Method.” ALSO Informative Folders, Charts and 
she can win and hold the interest of such a group, she! — piailaled cin ieee — 
i rove : > pe . - ree ' . : .» Dept. - 
wale will have proved that she has the makings of a very: Recs, Weenie 
es fine teacher. A ; Please send: [] New Teacher's Handbook. (J Bulletin—‘‘100 Uses for Wax ia 
But whichever or whatever you do this summer—be | the Home.” {JStudent Folder—‘Some Facts About Wax.” {Teacher's 
‘ign sure that your choices are those of a really smart girl. : Chart (floor, furniture and woodwork maintenance). [I would like to 
U brai d pl 3 k I lav ; : . ; schedule a free showing of your sound motion picture, ““Beauty for Keeps 
se your rain an Pp an now to make eac a< ay a part : (Check only if your school has 16 mm. sound equipment.) Please send in- 
eup of a well-spent summer. Learn now that a little selfish- | formation. See Second Cover. 
fo ness and a lot of selflessness can be compatible. Be selfish: a lar ot ate oe uae ee of) See 
Yo to the extent that whatever you do this summer will be | 
. ’ . 4 2 ° s Insti io Address . ° ‘ $6.09: 6VCORECEEECCOOE DOC ORCCES OCR OSC OCR OSREN 
ti something you'll enjoy doing and something that will be: ee ee 
rtions : : _— 
ied a help to you. Be selfless to the extent that whatever | City veeee eee eeeees vies Peete een e eee e es oe ONS nese eeene es 
you do this summer will be something worthwhile, a con- | 
tribution to the business of living in a world at war. In '-*------------- nro renee tet errr nner oso ceccrcccwenen a --nscencony 
short, be smart! 
: ESTHER KIMMEL, TRUE STORY 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N, Y. 
NY FREE FREE FREE 
» Mo. j : . 
Please send .............. copies of True Story’s Victory Homemaker as 
described on page 261 t 


a t Out! Brand NEW Edition of : 
































S$ (Pn ee ee ee Oe Or eri TL eI Te eT Te ee 
Just “1001 DECORATIVE IDEAS"!| | wn. sccatieucineaee mae 
/ = ao Pee SUTECE ccrcccc ccc csec cere ns eee esse ee ee sess SHES OES eeeesEseSeETseEeesese?s 
/ VOW De ” REN SC psa ch ecko Glee ead eee aenaheewneaaebeas BOB ccécees State Reece jeeees 
/ oe 5/45 P.H.E. 13 
- 15¢ a copy relies ee ee a 
1, ; 
= i ‘ 
y qti0n : E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 
Fourth Edit { ; Muskegon, Michigan 
- e? s t 
F ‘ orite : We are interested in . 
| of This Fav : -] Remodeling L, Additions ] Postwar Plans 
; : for 
4 . _] Homemaking Rooms 
i ‘ (] Clothing Laboratory 
’ _| Foods Laboratory. See page 296. 
; IT'S CHOCK-FULL of quick, aie Ci MR, BOE) oi ssicvnsesiscaascrscvncacas ee 
: easy, PRACTICAL ways to ‘ ’ 
give a real, professional SE A Weer oh Precs toe aid oso aubie Bid Sintaig ¥ cre eee Gale MRM are ag 
| look to anything you do! Fabric and Color Advice 
Simple, HOW-TO-DO-IT e Upholstering—all you MMMM UU Deane. o's ata ocd nye ise oon KR E Rd aie HR RMON aU Cae Wa a eR 
| directions (illustrated step- need to know ' Ses 
by-step) for - Lo | ere reir eke eee Cee ee eee State ..cccceceees 
. ® Bedspreads — make your 5/45 P.H.E. 129 
® Smart Slipcovers (how to own _ eT Tee 
cut, measure and sew) © Pages of Do’s and Don'ts ‘ 
® Draperies (including A pRACTICALLY fect ‘ 
fancy valances and cas- handbook... ellen t's CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CORPORATION 
cades) so PRACTICAL for class, 25 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
® Closet Tricks (vew ones) for home-project work! : 
4 56 Pages—15¢ a Copy Please send me ...... copies of the book “1001 Decorative Ideas” at 
a TEAR OUT LS HANDY COUPON (right) for the ‘ 15 cents each. Payment enclosed. See advertisement on this page. 
copies you nee —_>> ‘ 
CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CORPORATION ' AIO ect oie kirk ee ered nal na sieiesccge alee ee J if ee PR er ee 
27 W. 23rd St., N.Y. C. 10, N.Y. 
—— CRIME 5s PGW iw acsidens hsokn cobs ecb Nex ceeeeaceueneeesen 
es) MAY, 1945 303 Po ESE re Pe. Crime rity cre erry eee rt heim 
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Take a quick course 


in electric ranges 


described by NEMA on page 295. 


Who ever heard of 
“begin with the finish”? 


Johnson’s Wax, 2nd Cover. 


A new slant on ham’n’eggs— 
and a fine classroom display piece 
on victory canning. 


Both on page 261. 


Planning improvements 
in your Home Economics equipment? 


Get ideas from Sheldon on page 296. 


Something new for May and June classes! 
How much does an idea cost? 


15e divided by 1,001. 


Consolidated Trimming advertisement, page 303. 








(Continued from page 292) 
Louise: (Astounded) Is that all? 


IRENE: No, outside of class work and recreation, I started 
a school lunch program—(I wish you could see thos 
kids eat now!)—and taught an adult class twice a 
month. That was interesting. And then I sponsored 
the home economics club. We had over sixty member 
this year. 

SuE: Boy, that sounds like a lot of work. 

IRENE: It is, but it’s fun. And you feel so good when 
you really accomplish something. 

Louise: I believe she really likes it! 

IRENE: You bet I do. 

SuE: Would you like to teach all your life? 

IRENE: Oh, I don’t know. If I stayed in the profession 
very long, I’d probably get another degree or two and 
try to be a supervisor or a college teacher, but I can 
think of a lot of things worse than teaching in high 
school all my life. 

Betty: Where’s Helen now, Renie? 

IRENE: She’s in Kansas working in a defense plant. She 
taught last year, you know, but she didn’t like it as 
well as I do. She runs samples of powder through all 
those chemical tests, keeps records, does office work, 
and I don’t know what else. She says she likes it. 

Louise: I’m glad she does, And say, I got a letter from 
Martha yesterday. Would you like to hear it? 

IRENE: Surely would. 

Louise: (Going to desk) She’s in Idaho now. 

IRENE: Really! 

Louise: Yes, she went there from Oklahoma. Before that 
she was in Chicago and somewhere in south Texas. 
She sent me a Mexican luncheon set while she was 
down there. You knew she was in food inspection work 
with the Food Distribution Administration, didn’t you? 

IRENE: Yes, but I don’t know exactly what she does. 

LoulsE: Well, listen to this: “Dear Louise: I’m so tired 
tonight I feel like I’d plowed all day. We had a rush 
order so I drew samples from a thousand cases of 
applesauce among other little things and tested until 
I nearly turned black in the face. When I was working 
there, I just tasted and looked and ran a little chemi 
cal test now and then, but I’m using my bacteriology 
now anid lots of other things I didn’t know I could. | 
count molds, grade for size, color, flavor, appearance 
of liquid, presence of foreign matter (worms, for in- 
stance!) and on and on. But I know you're not inter- 
ested in all this tommyrot, so I'll hush. I got another 
raise last month and I’m driving a light blue ’42 Dodge 
now. I wouldn’t have bought it—for patriotic reasons 
—but I really need it in my work. How’s Renie? —” 
Here, you read the rest of it. 

IRENE: (Reading) Oh, she’s coming home for commence- 
ment. I’m so glad I'll be here, 

Louise: Read on. The best is yet to come. 

IRENE: (Reading) Oh, the boy friend! That is a surprise. 
She never had one here. (Finishes and hands letter 
back to Louise.) 

Betty: Renie, did you see that piece in the paper about 
Reba? 

IRENE: No. 

Betty: She majored in dietetics, you know, and then in 
her senior year got all interested in child development 
and took that special course. 

IRENE: Yes. 

Betty: Well, she’s head dietitian in one of the nursery 
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schools at Merrill Palmer now and is working on her 
master’s degree. 

IRENE: How grand! 

Louise: Renie, Betty and I have been trying to help Sue 
pick out a career. Think you could help any? 

IRENE: In home economics? 

SuE: Yes, how’d you guess it? 

IRENE: Oh, I know them. Well, there’s nothing better 
than teaching. 

Louise: I should have known you'd say that. 

SuE: I just couldn’t be a teacher. 

IrENE: Well, I don’t know what they've told you about, 
but I'll tell you one thing—that is, besides teaching— 
that interests me a lot. 

SuE: What’s that? 

IRENE: Writing. 

Sue: But I want something in home economics. 

IRENE: So do I. Can’t you write about home economics? 
I think I'll take that up seriously when Ed gets back 
and I start keeping house instead of teaching. I can 
do it in my spare time if I have any. 

SuE: I see. 

IRENE: I’ve already done a little. Just the other day I 
sold an article on remodeling projects my third year 
students had done to Practical Home Economics, and 
right now I’m writing one on our club work to send 
to the national student club magazine. (Bell rings.) 

Louise: There’s the dinner gong. Let’s get down there 
before third floor crashes the dining hall. 

EXEUNT ALL 








A CAREER IN FASHION 
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PREPARE FOR GREATER-THAN-EVER 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
FASHION WORLD 
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FASHIONDOL 
Distributors for Latexture Products, Inc. 
17 Rose Street, New York, New York. 


Please send: (1) a. Fashiondol—First Aid to the Clothing Teacher. 
C) b. Illustrated catalog folder. See page 265. 


NOMG ck ceicedrecccereeeectcescaccctecesscece TO n viccescdicncedqbucean 
BONE nnd ccdccesiovcses + A SES ee Deets 0% 068 College...... Others...... 
IE: | kein dire cane Vere sinsinn } bast Lai bch eh eeeR ene oh ocgcecetvcnetagne 
CE ree Ce eUA twice h ebhads. dos cbbaecusadweneese DOWN ys cecccevveccctheedge 
es A DIR io cos ok i cvicsesatediniicedousss No. of Classes........ 
No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls........ Ee ee Grade(s)....c.eses 
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Research Dept. P.H.E.—E 


Household Finance Corporation 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


I enclose 5c in stamps or postal notes. Please send me “Better Buy- 
manship Principles” and list of the other Household consumer book- 


lets. See page 301. 


eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee 


CARNATION COMPANY, Dept. 7168 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Please send free copy of “Clever Ways with Car- 
nation,” your booklet of delicious milk-rich reci- 


pies in tune with the times. See page 298. 
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FREE bulletins on Betty Crocker New Method Cakes. 
1 copy each. 


(0 Streamlined Prize Cakes with War-Timé Supplement (Softasilk 
Cake Flour). 


0) Betty Crocker New Method Gold Medal Cakes with War-Time 
Supplement. 


See page 289. 
General Mills, Inc., Dept. 84, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


ET Zoos cdeae's Cc eee Gus daata Gh athe deeb sheodethenkemtsdibeveaeeses shane 
i ae as Li Ne tis 6 ocak hese heeeh pee bendarsebhencenker seca nee 
EES EE PAO EE PE Pee PETES Ley eee eee Tree rT ee ere 
CO doe Ve Sieh Ord bsct bn beedecnertsccteasoecespsecesat eee er 
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Please send me Book with full information on your “Fashion Career 
Courses.” See advertisement opposite. 


Resident School Book 22 () Home Sutdy School Book 22H [J 


5/45 P.H.E, 119 
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A big-little idea 


for pepping up clothing classes. 


See Fashiondol advertisement on page 265. 


Here’s BUYMANSHIP for you! 


Believe it, or not, a new text booklet 


on principles of buymanship costs only 5Se. 


See Household Finance on page 301. 


Have you seen the 
timely and patriotic guide 
to duration food balancing 


offered by Carnation Milk on page 298? 


Halve your sugar and have your cake. 


General Mills tells how on page 289. 


A glamorous career and top salary! 
Send this coupon for full information on 
Home Study and Resident Courses! 


See advertisement on page 305. 








Ready About May 1, 1945 


The History 
of Home Economics 


By Hazel T. Craig 


Mrs. Craig, the author of this History 
of Home Economics, is a graduate home 
economist. She has taught in both high 
school and college home economics classes, 
worked as a stylist in the business field 
and had practical homemaking experiences 
as a wife and mother of two sons. As a 
resident of Washington, D. C., Mrs. Craig 
has had access to many of the early home 
economics records. Mrs, Craig is already 
well known as co-author of Clothes with 
Character and author of A Guide to Con. 
sumer Buying and Creative Careers in 
Home Economics , 


This 64-page history traces the develop- 
ment of home economics from before the 
“domestic science” stage to its present ac- 
cepted position in the educational and busi- 
ness fields. 


As the first and only history of home 
economics written—it appeared serially in 
the June through December issues of Prac- 
tical Home Economics for 1944. Now, in 
revised and enlarged form, this history will 
be a valued addition to your home economics 
library. 


It is profusely illustrated with photographs 
of outstanding home economics leaders and 
substantially bound and attractively printed. 


Pre-publication Price 
One Dollar 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 
EDUCATIONAL SECTION P5 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me the free material checked 
below: 
C New Leaflet “How to Buy and Care for 
Rayon Sport Clothes” 

(0 Reprints of ad on page 289 

No, of students 

in your classes 


Quantity Recipes 


for the School Lunch 


Spring is salad season—and here are two good salads 
and a salad dressing for the school lunch. These recipes 
are nutritious, delicious and comparatively inexpensive. 
They require no red ration points but provide protein 
in the form of cheese, beans, nuts and eggs in the salad 
dressing. 


eed ee ee ee ee 


JUNIOR FOODS 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 

35 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Sirs: Please send me more information regarding Silver’s JUNIOR 
FOODS—Table of contents, price, publication date, etc. See page 254. 





Peanut Salad Dressing 


1% cups sugar 2 tablespoons brown, 
2 cupe flour prepared mustard 
3% tables s salt 1% cups vinegar 
10% cups ig water 6 eggs, slightly beaten 
2 cups salted peanuts (whole or chopped) 


Mix sugar, flour and salt and add slowly to the boiling 
water, stirring constantly. Boil for three minutes. Add 
prepared mustard and vinegar and blend well. Add a 
little of the mixture to the slightly beaten eggs and then 
combine with the cooked mixture. Remove from heat 
immediately. Cool. Add peanuts and mix well. Makes 
approximately one gallon of dressing. 


THE GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City 1, Missouri 


Please send me your Catalogue showing the list of New Teaching Aids, 
which are especially adapted to Home Economics classes. See pages 
256 and 302. 





School 
Address 


Peachy Cheese Salad 
(50 servings) 


34 pound cream cheese 
1 cup chopped peanuts 

50 lettuce cups 

1 bunch watercress 


5/45 P.H.E. 143 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue 


Chill drained peaches. Blend 34 cup of juice from New York 16, New York 


peaches with cheese, and mix in celery, nuts and raisins. 
Arrange lettuce and peach halves on salad plates. Fill 
peach cavity with cheese mixture, piling slightly. Gar- 
nish with spray of watercress. 


Enclosed is $1.00 for which please send me one copy of “The History 
of Home Economics,” by Hazel T. Craig. See page 306. 





Kidney Bean Cole Slaw 
(50 servings) 


2 quarts baked red kidney 1 pint salad dressing 
beans 1 cup sweet pickle relish 
5 quarts shredded cabbage 50 lettuce cups 
1 tablespoon salt 


| 
| 
| 
i 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Please send the following material: (PLEASE PRINT) 


Combine beans and cabbage. Blend together salt, dress- 
ing and relish. Pour over beans and cabbage and mix 
well. Serve 4 cup per serving in lettuce leaf cup. 





( ) Wartime Recipes From Canned Foods 
( ) Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods ( ) Canned Food Handbook 


Name. School. 

















City 
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Informative labelling 
with nothing to conceal, 
described by Crown Tested on page 287. 


Read about the new book 
on foods and nutrition 
written especially for junior high school girls, 


Appleton-Century, page 254. 


‘Come to the banquet! 
Come to the fashion show! 
Come to the revue! 


Invitation from Gillum, page 256. 


You have been making home economies history. 
Now read about it. See page 306. 


New Spring fashions 
for vegetables and sandwiches! 


By American Can on page 263. 





a 


VISUAL 
AID IN 
TEACHING 
NUTRITION 
The Shedd Vitamin Wheel 


is a double rotating chart in full color, show- 
ing in graphic form on one side the vitamin 
content, A to K, of commonly used foods. The 
other side shows the food products containing 
these same vitamins. 


Teachers of nutrition have found the SHEDD 
VITAMIN WHEEL very useful. eo he a 
material helps students grasp the neces- 
sity of obtaining optimum nutrition from their 
daily diet, 








$1.00 per Dozen Postpaid 
or Single Copy 15c. 


THE B. E. SHEDD CO. 
Reem 902, 468 Fourth Ave., New Yerk 16, N. Y. 











Creative Careers 
In Home Economics 


By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


New Horizons in Home Economics 
has been added to the other five parts 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


When your seniors are planning their future activities. 
Fo the convenience of you and your students we 

are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 

estionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Heres News... 


Store Your Cakes ... and Bake as Needed! 


In these days of sugar shortages it is oftentimes desirable to have a smaller 
cake or even half a cake. 


In order to save time and work, it is smart to double up on procedures. 


Now e e e both of these problems can be solved in cake-baking! 


The Betty Crocker New Method Cakes can be stored in the 


refrigerator and baked as needed. 


The Betty Crocker New Method Cakes thus stored compare very favor- 
ably with freshly baked cakes. 


e In the creaming method the leavening is dependent on both mechan- 
ical (air incorporated into creamed mixture and eggs) and chemical 
(baking powder or soda) action. 


e In the Betty Crocker New Method—most of the leavening comes 
from the baking powder. 


Since all the Betty Crocker New Method Cakes specify double- 
action baking powder* and the method is one of blending ingredients— 
the new method cakes can be successfully stored in the refrigerator for 
several days (up to 4) and baked as needed. 


e A double-action baking powder releases most of its leavening action 
when heat is applied so no appreciable amount of leavening is lost 
by storing the batter. 

*New Method Cakes using soda for part of leavening should not be stored. 


Cake Baked immedi- Cake Stored in refrigerator 
ately after mixing. and baked 4 days later. 





Bake one layer as soon as mixed. It may then be cut in half and put 
together with one-half the amount of icing or just the top iced. 


Place other half of the batter in a cake pan or in a glass jar. Cover 
tightly with a bowl cover or waxed paper secured by string or rubber band 
(or tight lid if jar is used). 


HOME SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 





